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PRIMARY EDUCATION 





THE BEST VACATION 


Is the one which the teacher is able to make in some way a means of growth. Every growing teacher 


plans to do more or less reading during the summer. 


Much of it will be fiction, and this is right; rest, 


recreation and culture demand it. But why not have at hand, for such reading as time and disposition 
may allow, a few books that will keep you well in touch with the work side of life ? 





THESE FIVE, FOR INSTANCE: 
Pasker’s Talks on Teaching, jciiverea‘by col. FW. Parker at Martha's 


Vineyard Summer Institute. (1) It explains the “‘ New Methods ’’ of Teaching. (2) 
It gives the underlying principles of education —not Col. Parker’s methods, but the 
methods of nature. $1.00. 


’ The schools of Quincy, Mass., became, under 
Patridge § Quincy Methods. Col. Parker, famous not only throughout this 
country but in Europe. This book gives those methods—not a description merely, 
but the actual lessons. $1.75. 


i ’ By Sir Joshua Fitch. These chapter head- 
Fitch Ny Lectures on Teaching. ings give a hint of the wealth of the contents. 
$1.25. II. The School, Its Aims and Organization. III. The School Room and Its 
Appliances. IV. Discipline. VII. Preparatory Training. VIII. The Study of 


Language. X. Arithmeticasan Art. XIV. Natural Science XV. The Correlation 
of Studies. 


Kirkpatrick's Inductive Psych logy. 2b y OP ONESTAT: pee 
NOMENA. By Prof. E. A, Kirkpatrick. The author believes that the inductive 


method of study, now almost universally followed in teaching natural science, should 
equally be employed im teaching and studying psyehology. &¢ cents. 


Perez’ First Three Years of Childhood. £2: ‘vc exces body of tenchers 
Study, this is the first book to read. $1.50. 

Total Value of the Five. - = - . - = $6.30 
SPECIAL OFFER FOR THIRTY DAYS = - $5.20 





OR THESE FIVE: | 
Allen’s Mind Studies for Young Teachers. PY.Jcrrs Aten. Ph. D- 


know little about psychology, and who desire to be informed concerning its prin- 


ciples, especially its relation to the work ofteaching. Its method is subjective. 
50 cents. 


3 A SCHOOL-MASTER WITH HIS FRIENDS 
Taylor's Among Ourselves : A7°THe ROUND TABLE. Dr. A. R Tayloe 
the author, gives, with convincing earnestness, a series of inspiring talks to teachers 
about teaching and teachers. 50 cents. 


Hall’s Contents of Children’s Minds on Entering School. 


By Dr. G. Stanley Hall. A knowledge of what the average child already knows when 
he first goes to school. 25 cents. 


5 By Oscar Browning, of King’s College, 
Browning's Educational Theories. Ccaheiien, Gee. hie tetk bes te 
come the recognized standard short history of education. 50 cents. 


Lang’s Great Teachers of Four Centuries, 22. o:tinc isi, oike 


ters of the past four hundred years. Illustrated with portraits from authentic sources 
A sketch of the development of American pedagogics is added. 25 cents 


Total Value of the Five - - - - = = $2.00 
SPECIAL OFFER FOR THIRTY DAYS - = $1.80 





School Entertainment 
Catalog 


Thousands of teachers who need aids and sug- 
gestions in preparing for the many special occa- 
sions that come are appreciating a complete 
descriptive catalog of our own and all other 
entertainment books and aids published. It is 


| aaaeaenaEEEERnEEreemeeeee 
DESCAIBES THE Best 
PUBLISHED In 


useful in after life. 


Masical Entertain- 
ments, etc. 
———— 


Tot ST NEW YORK 





E-L:KELLOGG & 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 








unique and valuable, and worth keeping for 
reterence in this department ot school work. If 
you are interested in valuable information and 
inside prices, a copy will be sent free. We not 
only furnish you the catalog, but fill your orders 
for anything in this line. 





summer. 


A Vacation of Profit 


A great many teachers turn from the 
school-room to agency work during the 
summer. More or less profit is made 
and the contact with the world, after 
the perhaps narrowing influences of the 
school-room, is markedly _ beneficial. 
The acquaintancés gained are often very THLLATECT ane pasv booms 


teacher, are attractively gotten up, thor- 
oughly advertised and low in price. 
Our Teachers’ Library (nine in num- 
ber) can be sold to nearly every 
teacher. We want live teachers to write 
us for terms for introducing them this 


Our periodicals and 
books are well known as the best of _—T 
their kind. They cover all wants of the 


NEW CENTURY CATALOG 


“* The best and completest work of its kind in 
English.”— Dr. Levi Seeley. 


The publishers believe they have done a real 
service for the teachers in preparing a 100-page 
catalog that classifies and describes all the best 
professional books and aids available. It includes 
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AND HELPS FOR TEACHER 





Peters Study. 
Science Teaching. Bee. Eve. 
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the books of all publishers, even the latest titles, 
has a very complete index, and is worthy of a 
permanent place on the desk of every progressive 
teacher. If you are interested, send for acopy It 
is free, and the prices quoted for the books will 
save you money. 











EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 
FOR 1901-1902 


From its inception, this periodical has been unique among the whole group of 
educational journals. A glance at the editerial plans for the coming zon will show 
the purpose to retain its individual character, and to make it, if possible, even more 
helpful than it has been in past years. Note the general plan and decide now to 
place it on your list. 

Under the department of History anp Sociat Economics, Supt. Wm. E. Chan- 
cellor will continue his interesting and helpful studies, taking as his general subject, 
‘**A Review of the Political History of the United States in the 19th Century.” 

The department of Literature gives way now to a series of studies in Art History. 
The particular phase to be considered this year is ‘‘ The Great Painters,”’ with special 
reference to their most famous pictures and the galleries where these are found. The 
subject of art in the public schools will be kept continuously before the readers, thus 
making the articles immediately useful. 

On the professional side the plan includes*the following subjects, each fully dis- 
cussed from various standpoints : .— Aims and Purposes of Education. Oct — 
Principles of Educational Methods; as, Self-Activity ‘‘ Learn to Do by Doing” 
Nov — The Art and Object of Questioning. Dec. — Attention. Hughes’ Securing 
and Retaining Attention will printed complete. Jan —Principles of School 
Management. Feb.—Child-Study Plans for Teachers. March — History of Educa 
tional Theories. Browning's ucational Theories, the best short history of 
education extant, will be printed in full. April— Essentials in a Course of Study for 
Elementary Schools. May— Educational Co-operation, (a) in a Community (b) in a 
School. 5 on — Topics for Pedagogical Discussion. 

This outline will at once suggest a valuable and complete course of study for the 
year. The two works by Hughes and Browning alone sell for $1.00, the subscription 
price per year. Write now for information about club rates. 
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WHAT IS THE WORLD DOING? 


The chief defect of the newspaper as a great educational agency is 
that it makes all facts and occurrences of equal importance: burglary, 
homicide, divorce, scandal, fist-fights are given as much space as are the 
really valuable achievements of men of power and genius. Facts that 
have an educational value are crowded out by sensations. 


OUR TIMES 


published bi-monthly, in magazine form, aims to correct this unfortunate 
tendency by presenting: (1) A clear account of leading world events. 
(2) Important events and discoveries. (3) The political, geographical 
and scientific news of the world. (4) The questions of the hour. (5) 
Names and descriptions of men in the public eye. (6) In brief, numer- 
ous items of current interest. Parents and teachers who desire the 
children to be successful in life, to be well informed, to be able to think 
accurately of men’s affairs and doings, will find Our Zimes invaluable. 
50 cents a year. In clubs to schools, 40 cents, 


CLUB RATES 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL and OUR TIMES. .. .. $2.40 
THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE and OUR TIMES. _ 1.40 
THE PRIMARY SCHOOL and OUR TIMES... . 1.40 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Pisknere, 61 East 9th St., New York 
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Mary of the pictures are from twvo to three times thie size 
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THE BREAKING WAVE. 


The PERRY PICTURES 


One Cent Each, 120 for $1.00 


Postpaid, On paper 51-2 x 8. Assorted as desired. No orders by mail for less than 25 pictures 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


Get the genuine. See that the name— THE PERRY PICTURES— is upon every picture. Do not accept 
inferior imitations if you want the best. 


SEND TWO-CENT STAMP for Catalog and these four sample pictures: 
Spring The Bridal Procession Pharaoh’s Horses Inquietude 


The PERRY Pictures “32: Five Cents Each 


For & or more. On paper 10x 12 


Gems of Art. If you have not seen the Extra Size pictures you have no adequate idea of their real beauty. 
If you mention this paper when ordering and send 50 cents during the summer we will send you any ten of the Extra Size pictures and we will 
add one Extra Size picture FREE. This is a good list from which to choose but you may choose from our entire list. 


wre wwvill send these 22 for #1.00 








LONGFELLOW CAN’T YOU TALK? BABY STUART ANGELUS 

ST. CECILIA LOST MADONNA §| Sichel) THE CHRIST 

HOSEA SPRING NIAGARA FALLS FOUR KITTENS 

ST. ANTHONY OF PADUA LANDSCAPE WITH MILL AURORA END OF THE JOURNEY 
ANGEL HEADS THE SHEPHERDESS HORSE FAIR THE BROOK 
PHARAOH’S HORSES SONG OF THE LARK 


The PERRY Pictures, Small Size, One-half Cent Each for 50 or more 
PICTURES IN COLORS ©9°°* Axis tee or Two Cents Each 


On paper about 7 x 9. No orders for Pictures in Colors for less than 25 cents. 


FOREST TREES Five Cents Each S2nicve Beautiful Photogravures 


On paper Ox 12 


Ph £ 
ELSON PRINTS Sxigineiagravinge Ten Cents Each for three or more 
In Sets of ten with descriptive pamphlet, $1.00 
gE Cc -00. 
SOUVENIRS EPSS822%% Ten Cents Each 7 *seHr; 18 for $1.00. Additional Ouptos sont 
You will be delighted with them. Each booklet contains seven Small Size pictures and a sketch of the artist, the whole making a dainty 
booklet about 4 x 5}. Nothing as dainty has ever before been published at this price. 


The Great Artists’ Series contains introductions 

The PERRY Art Books, 25 Cents Each ty trene weie or ty james Frederick Hopkins 
and from ten to fifteen pictures. 

TH E PE RRY MAG AZIl N E It teaches how to use pictures in school and home; contains sketches of Great 

| Artists and descriptions of their paintings; suggestions for the use of pictures 

in teaching Geography, History, Language, Literature, Picture Study, etc. The articles on “ Great Artists and Their Paintings,” presenting descrip- 

| tions of several well-known paintings in each issue of the Magazine should be worth more than the entire cost of a year’s subscription. The pictures 





published in the Magazine during the year would cost more than the price of the Magazine. Price, $1.00 per year. Monthly except July and August, 
ANNUAL NUMBER.— The June issue will be our Annual Number and will contain: 


j * Great Artists and Their Paintings.’’ “ Bird Study,” by A. C. Boyden. 
“ Hints For a Vacation Trip Abroad,” by Samuel T. Dutton. ** Correspondence with Environment,” by M. V. O’Shea. 
“‘ Good Times for the Children,” by Sarah Louise Arnold. “« Sunday School Department.” 
** Battle of Bunker Hill,” by Wilbur F. Gordy. “ Book Reviews,”’ etc. 


** Reading Geography in Pictures,” by Jacques Wardlaw Redway, F. R.G.S. 


This will be an especially beautifulnumber. Send 15 cents for this number and you will be pleased with it. After examining it if you send 
a year’s subscription at once the price of the June number will be deducted from your subscription if you are not now a subscriber. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 4, Malden, Mass. 
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FOR THE 
Epworth League ks a) 
ee Edueational 
Wellowstone Park Association 
at os Meeting: 


Facts like these talk and if you teachers contemplate 
taking advantage of the low Epworth League rates to 
San Francisco next July, as you should,—$59.00 
Chicago back to Chicago via either Ocean or Shasta 
route from San Francisco to Portland, you are entitled to 
know that on a similar occasion three years ago, 95 per 
cent of the Christian Endeavorers returning by way 
of Portland used the Northern Pacific Ry., and mor- 
than half this number visited Yellowstone Park, which 
is reached by rail from Livingston, Montana—a point on 
the main line of the N. P. R. less than two hours ride by 
rail from Cinnabar, at the entrance to the Park. 


This is the railway that runs the famous ** NORTH 
COAST LIMITED” — the Crack Train of the North- 
west. ' Send to Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, Minn., for an 
Epworth League map folder and decide for yourself as 
to the route you will use. 


Send Six cents for Wonderland 1901, new, beauti- 
fully i.lustrated, and full of historical and descriptive matter 
of value. 


AT DETROIT 
July 7 to 12, 1901 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL 


.“*The Niagara Falls Route.” 


WILL MAKE A RATE OF 


One Fare Plus $2.00 for the Round Trip 


Special arrangements will be made for the extension 
of tickets, r.turning from Detreit up to and including 
September 1st, to enable those desiring t» do so to visit 


THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


BuFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS AND EASTERN RESORTS. 





Send four cents postage for Pan-American Souvenir and six 
cents postage for Buffalo and Niagara Falls Illustrated. 


For further information as to special arrangements for teachers, 
clubs, time-table folders, etc., address 


O. W. RUGGLES, L. D. HEUSNER, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, General Western Passenger Agent, 
CHICAGO. 119 Adams St., CHICAGO. 











Supplementary 
Reading ~ # 


10 CENTS 


Robinson Crusoe 
Twice Told Tales 
House of Seven Gables 
Hiawatha 





Evangeline 

The Little Lame Prince 
Black Beauty King of Golden River 
Christmas Carol Story of Bonheur 


Cricket on the Hearth Story of Landseer 
Gulliver’s Travels Famous Pictures 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York 


378 Wabash Ave., 5° Bromfield St., 
Chicago Boston 


809 Market St , 
San Prancisco 








—+-+ THE +-<+— 


Great Vacation Country 
Of the East 


IS REACHED BY THE 


Boston & Maine Railroad 





Hllustrated Descriptive Booklets 
Containing v.luable maps will be mailed upon receipt of 2c. 
stamp for each book. 


Portfolios 


A series of art pictures illustrating New England scenery (size 
of views 4x 6 inches) will be mailed upon receipt of 6c. each. 





LOW RATES — SHORT LINE — FAST TIME 
BET WEEN 


Rew England And the Pan-Hmerican 
Erposition at. Buffalo 





Address Passenger Dept., B. & M. R. R., Boston, 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’l Passenger and Ticket Agt. 
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INABILITY TO DRAW 


Is no excuse for your not reaping all the advan- 
tages to be derived from an appropriately 
adorned blackboard during your 


Exhibition and Closing Days 


Any teacher with absolutely no ability to draw 
can transfer appropriate designs to the black- 
board by the use of our 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD STENCILS 

















The method of procedure is simple. Clean 
the blackboard thoroughly. Scrape crayon upon 
the blackboard eraser, and placing the stencil 
against the blackboard, rub the eraser over the 
perforations. Remove the design and the out- 
lines will appear. It may then be traced with 
white or colored crayon. The following are 
selected from our complete list of over 2 0 
designs, as especially appropriate for 

HELPS IN BEAUTIFYING THE SCHOOL-ROOM 
The Coat of Arms so arranged as to be suitable for the 


head-piece of Roll of Honor, if desired. On paper 
18 x 24 inches. Price, 10 cents. 


The word “ Welcome” in a Wreath of Flowers, very hand- 
some, 10 cents. Large “ Welcome ’”’ 25 cents. 


U. S. Flag, 5 cents. 


Large spread Eagle, with National Emblems, very hand- 
some, 24 x 36. Price, 20 cents. 


Complete Alphabet, Fancy Letters 5 inches high, Daisy 
Pattern. Price, 20 cents. 





ROLLS OF HONOR AND BORDERS 


Price, {0 cents each. 


ROLLS OF HONOR BORDERS 
No. 1. U.S. Coat of Arms. No.1. Holly Leaves and Berries. 
No. 2. Stocks with Scroll and | No, 2. Ivy Leaf Pattern. 
Flowers. No. 3. Oak Leaves and Acorns, 
No. 3. Laurel Wreath Pattern. No. 4. Dogwood Leaves and 
No. 4. Scroll and Birds with Gothic Blossoms. e 
Letters. No. 5. Anthemion Pattern, 
No. 5. Word “ Meritorious” with | No. 6. Blackberry Pattern. 
Scroll. No. 7. Grape Vine Pattern, 
No. 8. Olive Branch Pattern. 





Send for Complete List. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING. CO. 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 








worth of samples 4 styles) to any TEACHER 
sending postal card request. 


TWENTY CENTS 





Pbotograpb Souvenirs 


FOR CLOSE OF SCHOOL. Specially prepared for each school. 

1. Size one-fifth larger than above illustration. 

2 Have photograph of teacher or school building as desired. 

3. Have two or more cards, according to number of pupils. 

(a) First card contains enee. name of school, place and date 

together with name of teacher and school officers 
(6) Second card contains name of pupils. 
one card others are added. 

. The cards are tied with silk cord as shown in cut. 

5. Being printed in gold, on fine white ivory finished cards with handsomely 
embossed border, these souvenirs are more attractive than many gilts 
costing double the amount. 

6. THE PHOTOGRAPH is copied from any good photograph, and we 

uarantee the copy to be as good as the original though necessarily re . 
mee in size. Photographs alone aré admirable gifts, and when com- 
bined with these Souvenirs, which contain something of special interest 
to each pupil their value is greatly enhanced. 

7. COST, ©. One dozen or less, gsc. Additional ones, 3§c. each. We 
pay postage on Souvenirs and return Leoypey ope uninjured. Each order 
should be for as many as there are names to be printed 

8. IN ORDERING write your name and address on back of photograph: 
write distinctly matter desired on title card, also names of pupils. 

g. OTHER STYLES. In addition to the Photograph Souvenirs we have 
(a) Plain Souvenirs, which are exactly like the photograph style, ex- 
cept a neat design is substituted for the photograph. These cost 20 per 
cent less than the photograph style. 

(6 Flag Souvenirs, which are exactly like the photograph style, except 
that the American flag, embossed in colors, takes the place of the photo- 
graph. They are handsome, and designed to instill patriotism in the 
minds of the young. They cost 4 per cent less than the photograph 


style. 

10. SOUVENIR BOOKLETS. These are a new line and justly very popular. 
They retain the characteristic features which have made our regular line 
so popular. They are in booklet form, have 16 pages each, tied at back 
with silk cord, printed in colors on fine “‘egg shell” paper (covers in black 
and gold). We have four titles, Leagtoliow, © hittier, Holmes and 
Lowell, and unless otherwise directed, eachorder is made up in due pro- 
portions from the four. These Booklets have beautiful cover designs in 
which the portrait of the authoris wreathed. Each is filled with choice 
selections from the chosen author except the two middle pages, which 
are printed specially for each school, one of these pages containing mat- 
ter similar to that placed on the title page of Souvenir described above, 
the other the names of —- as on second card of Souvenirs. 
These booklets are 4}x5j inches in size and are gifts suitable for any oc- 
casion. 

COST. ts or less, $1.25. Additional, 4c.each. Plain ones, having no spe- 
cial printing but containing a presentation page, 45c. a dozen, or 3c. each 
in lots of 50 or more. 

FOR THE CLOSE OF SCHOOL, or any special occasion these Sou 
venirs and Booklets have noequal. hey have been presented to over 
one,million pupils during the past four years and are to-day more popu- 
lar than ever before. . 

SAMPLES. One of each style will be sent to any address on request 
Send for samples at once and judge for yourself belese ordering. 

THE KEYNOTE of the great success of these Souvenirs lies in their per- 
sonal features. Every pupil is delighted and will keep them as no other 

ift would be kept because of the names, etc., printed on them. 

STATE SPECIFICALLY which style you desire when ordering. 

REMITTANCE should ascempany all orders. 

ORDER EARLY and state just when you must have them. 


When all cannot be printed on 


-~ 











INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., Box 2003, Dansville, X. Y. 
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BOOKS ror BEGINNERS 

























A Tonic and Nerve Food 





New Education Readers 
Books I,andII. . ‘ ‘ - Each, $0.35 
Book III, . : , , ‘ ‘ ‘ .40 

Barnes’s Natural Slant Penmanship 

| Books, per dozen, $0.75; Charts, perset . 1.50 
Milne’s Arithmetics 
Elements, $0.30; Mental ‘ ; : - a 

White’s New Arithmetics 





Horsford’s 
Acid 


First Book, $0.30; Oral Lessons in Number .60 
Rice’s Rational Spelling Book 

Part I., $0.17: Part Il. . , , , » ee Phos hate 
Patterson’s American Word Book . , . 25 p a 
Natural Elementary Geography . : ‘ ~ a 


Lyte’s Elementary English ‘ ; : : 35 
Maxwell’s Introductory Lessons in English Grammar .40 
Metcalf's Elementary English . : . ; 40 
Natural Course in Music 

Full Course — Seven Books and Charts 

Short Course —— Two Books. ‘ , ‘ 
Overton’s Applied Physiology — Primary Grade 30 
New Century Primer of Hygiene : . .* ae 
Burns’s How to Teach Reading and Composition .50 
McMaster’s Primary History of the United States 

(On Press) . . : ‘ ‘ ° . 


When exhausted, depressed 
or weary from worry, insomnia 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoonful of 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in 
half a glass of water. 





Nourishes, strengthens and imparts 
new life and vigor by supplying the 
needed tonic and nerve food. 


“It acts like a charm in all cases of 
sick headache and nervous debility.” 
—H. ¥. Wells, M. D., Nashville, Tenn. 


Copies sent postpaid on receipt of price 
Correspondence cordially invited 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York 












Cincinnati Chicago Boston Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 

















Vertical or Slant for school pens with stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of Principals, we can specially recommend 


our series of school pens. Samples sent to Principals and Teachers when desired. Business pens in all styles. Orders 
can come through local dealer. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 





Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLAREMON’T 
Courses in Pedagogy, Science, Mathematics, Commercial Branches, History, Lats. French, A SEMINARY 
Primary Methods, Music, Drawing, and Physical Culture. 
SUMMET FOR SALE OR LEASE 
Full corps of competent instructors. 
INSTITUTE 


Forty pupils accommodated. Buildings 
new; School well established and pros- 
- > s. Situated on B. & O. R. R. 

“Valuable in the school-room? Yes, indeed! a Te ag 
Teachers and pupils would be delighted with them.” Seen "ees trom Washiagwen Cli. 


Above is one Co. Supt.’s opinion of our tte oe gg between Washington and 


Furniture and all equipments go with 
SET OF RUBBER STAMPS), Fuvitire aud al 
for use in the school-room. Easy terms to right parties. 
They are recommended by Co. Supt. Prospect of full school for 1901 and 
Bright and Prof. Farr of Cook Co., Ill.,| 1992. Address 
as the best and most convenient outfit CHARLES H. WATERS, M.D., 


for chart work. It is the only set hav- Washington Grove, Maryland. 
ing the arithmetioal signs. Easy to use. 


Money returned if not satisfactory. ‘ 
Price, express prepaid, $2.00. Write Ask Your Dealer for FRANKLIN’S 


for special prices to dealers, agents, or clubs of six 
omic tethers RAINBOW CRAYONS 


CHARLES L, SAFFORD, Sie of Rntiee Samen 173 Madison St., Chicago Seven Wax crayons 34 long (the primary colors) 


July 8 to August 2, 1901. Clarermonmt, N. H. Send for prospectus. 
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in ~ cone ge ‘y prep ony box, as 
preferr cents, retail. ny other assortment 
Etawvwe Wou Seem packed for schools, at no extra charge, or in 4 
. METHODS OF TEACHING toss boxes solid crayons. fFranklin’s Crayons 
PRIM es IN TEN CITIES?..... average 20 per cent greater strength of color than 
Cloth, Price, $1.00 any similar appearing articles. 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING CO., 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 


Rochester, New York. 
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Do We Know How to Rest? 


Professor James in his “ Talks to Teachers on Psy- 
chology and Life Ideals,” says some startling things 
about being tired. ‘“‘ Some of us,” he says, “ are really 
tired, but far more of us are not tired at all, or would 
not be tired at all unless we had got into a wretched 
trick of feeling tired, by following the prevalent habit 
of vocalization and expression.” By “ vocalization” 
he means our habit of talking in a tired, plaintive 
tone, and by ‘‘ expression,’ our wrought-up, intense 
way of doing things — the “ bottled-lightning ” quality 
in Americans. He declares that the American over- 
tension, and jerkiness, and breathlessness, and intensity, 
and agony of expression are bad habits, nothing more 
nor less, bred of custom and example, born of the 
imitation of bad models and the cultivation of false 
personal ideals. 

We are hearing this continually from plain speakers 
at home and abroad and we cannot but accept its 
truth largely, if not wholly. Now, whether or not 
teachers are tired at the close of the school year, or 
only think they are, it amounts to the same thing so 
far as the best ways of getting rested are concerned. 

The hard month of June is just here; hard for 
teachers because the question of ‘‘ passing ’’ and “ pro- 
moting ” the children is ever before the teacher, with, 
perhaps, the added and more vital one, of her re-elec- 
tion for another year. Never was there a more diffi- 
cult time to begin the practice of the gospel of 
relaxation. Yet never was there greater need of it 
than in these closing days when the spring languor 
has taken the elasticity from the step and makes every 
effort a matter of duty. All “ out-of-doors” calls to 
humanity, in every bird-note, flower-scent, and fragrant 
breeze to come away from solid walls and the worry 
of civilization to the natural way of living. But it 
calls in vain; custom, in the guise of school-boards 
and courses of study, demands the last ‘‘ pound of 
flesh”’ in the long June days. When teachers should 
quiet the pulses of the children they are compelled to 
stimulate them to cross safely over the hard periods, 
known in university parlance as “cram” and “exam” - 
weeks, preceding the final promotion. 

Since these things are, How shall teachers try to 
avoid undue tension and how shall they learn to rest 
rapidly and effectually — not only through the June 
days but in the coming vacation? 

If there is a teacher who does not own Annie 
Payson Call’s ‘‘ Power Through Repose” ket it be her 
first financial investment; and let it be the first book 
she puts into her trunk when starting on her vacation. 
Doses of this book every day, with immediate practice 
of its directions, will make of vacation days true rest 
days. To learn to sit and let the chair hold ws; to 
learn to “ let go” of the muscles when riding, sleeping, 
walking, or listening; to “take the bone and flesh 
sound from our voices”; to learn to breathe deeply 
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without unnatural exertion; to learn to sew without 
using the back of the neck ;— in short, to live without 
unnatural tension is the secret of recuperation. Miss 
Call sends us to the healthy baby to learn how to rest 
the muscles not in use, and how to give ourselves up 
when we try to goto sleep. ‘Children begin to live 
on their nerves,” says Miss Call, ‘‘ when they learn to 
reflect the contractions of those about them.” 

This change from the overstrain to normal living 
will not come with one or two resolutions. It is the 
result of patient training and practise — of feeling as 
well as of muscle. How many teachers will return in 
September with the lesson fairly learned, and ready to 
practise and teach this hygienic gospel of relaxation 
for another year. 


Talks on Art X 


The Art of Rome 


Mrs. Henry C. BURBANK, St. Paul, Minn. 
(All rights reserved) 


E have it on the word of Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph 

W von Schelling that “‘ Only in the work of art does 

intelligence reach a perfect perception of itself.” 

But, curiously enough, in those works of art 

which mirror the ancient Roman, the modern Anglo-Saxon 

may yet perceive a very tolerable counterfeit presentment of 
himself as well. 

When Duruy, in his “History of Rome,” writes that 
“Rich, mighty, and numerous, the Romans desired to have 
in their vast capital public edifices corresponding to the 
extent of their empire, imposing by their mass rather than 
by the ideas they embodied, and overloaded with borrowed 
ornament ;” that “Many of their edifices seem to have 
had two architects, the one constructing, the other deco- 
rating ; one preparing the skeleton of the building, the other 
adding the decorating envelope,” and that “ they employed 
all the decorative el: ments that the Greeks and Etruscans 
had invented, devised more and employed them all in pro- 
fusion . . . hence, so many columns, entablatures, 
small arches and architraves, even in places where they 
contradict the general plan—so much precious marble 
applied in panels to the walls, so many panelled ceilings, so 
much stucco, so many sculptures and ornaments of metal, 
chiselled ivory, mother-of-pearl and mosaics, all blended 
together in a meaningless confusion”— when we read all 
this, we turn back to see if it is not the new Congressional 
Library at Washington he is describing. 

Then when he goes on to say: “The Roman loves the 
earth for what it produces, the sea because it favors com- 
merce, the hills for the springs that he finds there, the 
mountain for its cool breezes. He has nine hills, 
each one a natural pedestai for an architectural work, and 
with the sole exception of Jupiter Capitolinus . . . he 
accumulates all his temples in the Forum and Campus 
Martius, regions which were originally swamps,” that ‘‘What 
the Romans of the Empire asked of art was to render their 
lines more agreeable, not more noble ”’—that, “ This practi- 
cal genius forever directed towards utility appears to be 
held down by its own weight in those regions whence never 
spring the electric flashes that light up the world, and there- 
fore, in the general history of civilization this people 
descends from the first to the second rank of nations ’’— 
we read it with a sense of personal iniury, with the feeling 
of being covertly laughed at and mocked. 

We lay Duruy down in a pet and in sea. ‘h of balm for 
our wounded spirit take up Fergusson’s “ History of Archi- 
tecture,” only to have him say: “ The arts of Rome were 
never an indigenous or natural production of the soil or 
people, but an aggregation of foreign styles, and while in 
constructive ingenuity they far surpass anything the world 
had seen up to that time, that cannot redeem their offences 
against good taste, nor enable any Roman productions to 
command our admiration as works of art, or entitle them tu 
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rank as models to be followed either literally or in spirit ”-— 
as “in all cases these display far more evidence of wealth 
and power than of taste and refinement ”"— 

This is really too much, and with an ef fu Brute, we are 
about to close the book when the following catches our 
eye: “Nevertheless, there is a greatness in the mass, a 
grandeur in the conception, and a certain expression of 
power which never fail to strike the beholder with awe and 
force admiration from him despite his better judgment ”’— 
and immediately our good humor is restored. This time he 
certainly does not mean us, and therefore all the rest may 
have been merely accidental and not intentional on the part 
of their authors. 

From the first to the last of her history, as has already 
been remarked, Rome never had an art of her own. During 
the first two centuries and a half of her existence she was 
virtually an Etruscan city, and her earliest building period 
dates from the accession of Tarquinius Superbus, the Etru- 
rian who brought with him the knowledge of the arch upon 
which all the architectural greatness of Rome was founded. 
He began the national Temple to the Capitoline Jupiter, 
the Cloaca Maxima, and other famous works, which were 
continued by his successors until the expulsion of the 
Tarquins from Rome and the establishment of the Republic. 

During the whole five hundred years of the Republic, 
architectural beauty was as little regarded in Rome as in 
some other republics I could mention. 

It is significant that the only form developed during this 
period, and the only one which may lay claim to being a 
truly Roman production, was the Basilica, the Court of Justice. 

This was a combination of the rectangular Greek peri- 
stylar temple with the circular Etruscan tomb in such a way 
as to deserve to be called an original invention. The rows 
of external columns of the Greek temple were transferred to 
the interior of the basilica, so as to form a nave and aisles 
(as in the modern church which was modeled on the plan 
of the basilica), while the circular tomb structure of the 
Etruscans, cut in half, was added at the east end of the 
rectangle to serve as a tribune for the judge and his assist- 
ants, the whole, with the exception of the tribune, covered 
over with a gabled wooden roof as to-day; and while her 
temples remained throughout her whole history insignificant, 
both in size and number, her basilicas were among the most 
splendid as well as the most numerous of her structures. 

Then, at last, after five centuries of constant and aggres- 
sive warfare, came the day when all who had dared to 
oppose her spirit of expansion had been crushed, destroyed 
and trodden under foot and she stood alone, crowned and 
sceptered as empress and ruler of the whole known world, 
for which the liberties of her people was but a small price 
to pay. 

And then it was she called upon her Greek captives to 
make her magnificent with the magnificence of outward 
adornment; having subdued the nations by her military 
genius, she now wished to overawe them by an exhibition of 
that wealth she had taken from them v7 e¢ armies, so that 
during the first three centuries of the Empire “more and 
larger buildings were erected in Rome and her dependent 
cities than were ever erected in a like period in any part of 
the world.” 

In Egypt, as we have seen, all the great buildings were 
either the palace-temple or the tomb, in Greece they were 
temples and theatres, all of them buildings based on and 
connected with the worship of the two countries. In Rome, 
for the first time, we find the temple occupying but a very 
subordinate place, and instead we find basilicas, theatres 
and amphitheatres, baths, palaces, triumphal arches, bridges, 
aqueducts, gates, all built for the honor and glory of man, 
and all vying with each other in grandeur and magnificence 
in size and decoration, though first place must certainly be 
given to the bath, the circus, and the basilica as the largest 
and most superb of all her edifices and therefore most 
expressive of the life of Rome. ; 

Does that argue, then, that architecture is not necessarily 
based upon the religious faith of a people, on the desire to 
honor its God, and furnish a house worthy to be His 
dwelling-place ? 
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Not at all. It simply proves, what every reader knows, 
that Rome had set Aerse/f up as the principal god in her 
Pantheon, the paramount mistress of heaven as well as of 
earth, to whom all other gods were but as servants to do her 
pleasure. ‘Thou shalt have no other gods before Me ”’ was 
her first and great commandment, and, with her million 
voices she was obeyed. 

Rome was every Roman’s religion, and though there were 
temples especially for her worship, yet, logically, it was the 
bath, the circus and the basilica which best represented the 
many-headed monster and found its most natural summing 
up in the statues of its deified emperors. 

If we turn to her sculptures we shall find the same thing 
there. The Greeks in their sculptures sought to honor their 
gods and the victors in the games which were everywhere 
held in honor of the gods, while all the statues of strictly 
Roman creation were those of the emperors, of their wives, 
and of their triumphant generals. 

Moreover, while in Greece the artist had been held in 
high esteem and honored as a foremost citizen; in Rome 
the practice of the arts was relegated to slaves, as an occu- 
pation wholly beneath the dignity, as the artist himself was 
beneath the notice, of a free-born Roman, even though that 
free-born Roman were a proletariat feeding at the public 
crib. (A position which was afterwards taken by all the 
Germanic countries towards the arts.) 

Naturally, then, a slave would do a slave’s work, and the 

- work of the Greek slave in Rome consisted in copying more 
or less slavishly the works of his Greek ancestors, done in 
the glorious old days of their most glorious freedom. 

In architecture the impossible task was assigned him of 
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striving to unite the arch of the Etruscans with the columns 
and entablature of his own land, which could and did result 
only in a merely mechanical juxtaposition of the two utterly 
diverse styles, and was accomplished by spreading over 
the surface of the arched structure of brick or stone a 
marble veiling of columns and entablatures. This, being in 
no-wise expressive either of its needs or its purpose, was 
simply a make-believe and a sham—constructed ornament, 
instead of ornamented construction. 

But throughout the whole length of his days it never 
offended the artistic’ sensibilities of the Roman because he 
never had any tooffend. Enough that it was costly, opulent, 
splendid ; he found his complete satisfaction in that. 

In sculpture, too, the Greek, like his patron, was content 
to go on multiplying copies of great Greek originals, more 
or less like, more or less varied, more.or less mechanical. 

No longer the inspired work of the earlier time, no more 
the breath or a true and living art rejoicing in its own vigor, 
and reveling in its own beauty, but, instead, “ the artificial 
perfume of a brilliant virtuoso-ship’— the solution of 
difficult technical problems, done not to satisfy the mind 
and heart of the artist, but the vulgar tastes of rich patrons 
with whom quantity was a more than sufficient substitute for 
quality. 

Then, at last, Roman art, having gorged itself with all the 
arts of all the pillaged peoples of the earth and not being 
able to digest, assimilate or recombine them into a living 
and organic whole, had no other resource left it than to die 
of the surfeit. Truly, 


“ They are as sick that surfeit with too much, 
As they that starve with nothing.” 





Children’s Literature in Public 
- Libraries. 


(Extract from “ Public Libraries and Children,” by Charles Stuart 
Pratt —a paper read before the New Hampshire Library Association, 
September 21, 1900, and published in the December, 1900, “ Bulletin 
of the New Hampshire Library Commission.” ) 


ITH the advent of a distinct literature for child- 

W ren and young people, the children’s shelf, and 

the juvenile alcove, began to appear in the public 

library. Yet the library was still essentially for 

men and women, an institution for adult pleasure and for 

post-graduate education. The younger children were barred 

out by an age-limit, and the older too often were forced to 
the subterfuge of borrowing a parent’s card. 

But childhood was coming to its own. Ten years ago the 
public library of Brookline, Mass., opened a reading-room 
for children — and set a red-letter day in the Era of the 
Child ! 

Within five years the larger libraries from Boston to San 
Francisco had taken up the idea, and enlarged upon it. 
Boston, in its magnificent new library building, set apart a 
noble room for children, with ample spaces, inviting tables 
and chairs, ranges of low-shelved books open to the hand of 
the child, and along the walls reproductions of famous 
paintings, portraits, and works of art. This library is made 
attractive to children; and it is not unusual to see a 
teacher with a class, or even a whole school, filing up the 
marble halls to see some special exhibit of books and pic- 
tures illustrating their school-room studies, or perhaps to 
hear a talk about them from an expert. The children’s 
room of the Boston Public Library contains 7,000 selected 
volumes, and a special reference library of 500 volumes in 
addition. It circulates 300 books daily. The children are 
assisted and guided in their reading by four attendants. 

Cleveland is doing a large work with its children’s room, 
and with its Children’s Library League, which in one year 
rolled up a membership of over 14,000 little folks, enlightened 
as to the value of books, and pledged to help the librarian 
in taking good care of the books, and to interest other boys 
and girls in reading. Children’s reading clubs, geography 


clubs, travel clubs, etc., grow out of this league. The 
Cleveland children’s room has become one of the shaping 
forces of the city. 

Minneapolis also has a Children’s Library League, with 
10,000 members. The Minneapolis children’s room was 
fitted up in 1893, and now contains 12,000 books — the 
largest collection of any children’s room in the country, so 
far as I have obtained the figures. 

The new Milwaukee library has an especially fine chil- 
dren’s room, with 8,000 books free to the children’s choosing, 
and on the walls pictures and plaster casts. In this room 
200 children read books and magazines daily, and 1,200 
volumes have been drawn by the children on a single winter 
Sunday. 

The Buffalo children’s room has 7,000 books and six assis- 
tants. It circulates 425 books on the average, and has 
gone as high as 1,325 in one day. The Denver children’s 
room circulates 300 books a day. 

Much special work is being done in these children’s 
rooms. I have alluded to the work for school-children in 
Boston. Cleveland displays in open racks books for “ days 
and occasions,” Arbor Day, etc., and on particular topics ; 
and also makes exhibits of original drawings for book illus- 
trations and cover designs. Minneapolis had an exhibit 
showing, in colors, the evolution of our flag. Buffalo showed 
the process of picture-making in all stages, the artist’s draw- 
ing, the negative, the engraved plate, the electrotype, etc., 
to the final steam-press print. Michigan City had an 
Indian Day—pictures of Indians on a screen, lists of Indian 
books in bright chalks on a blackboard, and on tables collec- 
tions of books about Indians. St. Louis has exhibitions of 
pietires —at Christmas a collection of Madonnas. Mil- 
waukee in the spring had an exhibition of seventy-five bird 
pictures, with collections of books about birds, including 
stories and poems ; and also gave the children a talk about 
birds. The Carnegie library of Pittsburg employs in con- 
nection with its children’s room a “supervising home 
visitor,” to consult and advise as to books and reading. 

Buffalo has gone a step further in the children’s room 
movement, and has fitted up what might be called a Adrary 
nursery —a special room for the very little children, with 
small chairs and low tables, with games and scrap-books. 
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The Providence library, and a few other new libraries, have John found the first violet in April, so its pretty purple 
taken a like step. In the same spirit, Kalamazoo employs petals and slender stem made the next shield one of the 
in its children’s room a trained kindergartner, who leads the _ best-loved of all, even rough Jim keeping his fingers “ extry 
littlest ones into the pleasant fields of literature by the fas- clean,” that his work might not be soiled. 

cinating ways of pictures and games and dissected maps and 
drawing cards. 

So the movement is spreading, with new children’s rooms, 
and with newer and broader methods of administration. 
Statistics show that already, in the larger libraries, 40 per 
cent of the readers are children. 





Oh, for a Booke 


Oh, for a booke and a shadie nooke, 
Eyther in-a-doore or out; 

With the green leaves whispering over hede, 
Or the streete cryes all about. 





Where I maie reade all at my ease The children took the greatest interest in the house-keep- 
Both of the newe and olde; ing arrangements of the birds. One little fellow voiced the 
For a jolly goode booke wherein to looke : , ‘d.“Ih ae : 
Is better to me than golde. general desire when he said, “I hope we’re going to have a 


—Old English Song wee little nest for May.” 





Going to the Country 


We are going to the country. Come along, my little child; 
Through this breezy, easy summer, you're to run a trifle wild. 
Bring your waxen, flaxen dollies, and your dearest, queerest one, 
And your little, brittle dishes. and your saucy squirrel, Bun. 
Wash your rosy, posy fingers till they’re very clean and neat, 
Put your shiny, tiny slippers on your agile, fragile feet ; 

Hop and pop into the lightest and the brightest of your frocks, 
Tie your ramble-bramble hat upon your blowing, flowing locks. 
Skipping, tripping to the station, where the luggage van is piled, 
Yes, we’re going to the country. Come along, my happy child. 


—LEthelyn Wetheraldin Youth’s Companion 


A Happy Year 


ANGELINA W. WRAY 





(The first half of “ Happy Year” appeared in February, and from 
circumstances understandable only by editors, the remaining half has been 
delayed till now. However, it is a series of designs suitable to any year, 
and can be used at any time.— THE EDITOR.) 





In March the silver gray pussy willows brought a thrill to ’ 2 
each heart, with their gentle message of spring. For June nothing seemed more simple and appropriate 
. than the nodding daisies, whispering their secrets to the 


The cards for March were white, so that the coloring of light winds. These shields were white like those of March. 
the gray and brown twigs might show more plainly. 


nd 







War daria dame in uhite amd 
gold: — 


ouvvy 
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The last hap- 
py week of the 
happy year the 
children colored 
the designs for 
the cover. - This 
was of the pale 
gray cardboard 
again, and when 
the eleven 
shields for the 
year were tied 
together with 
violet ribbon a 
very dainty and 
charming sou- 
venir was the 
result, 








Two Bird Songs Dramatized 
How do Robins Build Their Nests? 


BERTHA E, Busn, Garner, Iowa. 


T is Esther’s birthday and she is six years old. ‘The fact 
i has been recorded in glowing red chalk beneath the 

daily calendar which occupies one of a row of four 

inch squares around the top of the blackboard. Now 
the happy little maiden is privileged to choose what the 
school shall play. She stands by her seat with fingers inter- 
locked, as pretty a picture as you could find in any famous 
gallery, with her flaxen braids and baby mouth and her 
big blue eyes dancing with shy delight as she chooses “‘ How 
do Robins Build Their Nests?” 

Of course she will be the mother bird for hers is clearly 
the post of honor. Forty little children sit up very straight 
with chests up “as if each one had a pretty rose pinned 
right under your chin ;” for some one who sits up in very 
good position will have the choice of the next role in this 
charming drama. 

“‘ Gifford,” says the teacher, for Gifford is fairly projecting 
himself backward in the effort to sit up straight. 

“T’d like to be the father bird,” chooses Gifford in 
triumph. 

“Very well. 
fly around and collect materials for their nest. 
would you like to be?” 

“I’d like to be some hay,” announces Otto, rising and 
the father bird flies back and brings him to the front of the 
room where the nest is to be built. 

“¢ Laura.” 

‘‘ I’d like to be some thread,” and the mother bird gathers 
in the thread. 

“ Alice.” 

“T’'d like to be some yarn.” 

“ Arthur.” 

‘‘ I’d like to be some string.” 

“ George.” 

“‘ I’d like to be some horse-hair.” 

“‘ Leota.” 

*‘I’d like to be some baby-hair.”’ 
midgets think of that?) 

“ I’d like to be some moss.” 

‘“<1’d like to be a feather.” And so the choosing goes on, 
the father and mother taking each piece of material to the 
front. 

“ Shirley.” 

“ I’d like to be some mud.” 

“ Why, Shirley, do birds put mud into their nests?” 

“Yes, they do. On our barn. Ever so many.” 
the mud is allowed to go. 

Now the father and mother bird fly round the little circle 


Now the father bird and mother bird may 
Otto, what 


(What did make the 


And 
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sitting on the floor and twine the arms together to build the © 
nest while the school carols : 


“ How do robins build their nests? 
Robin Redbreast told me. 
First a wisp of amber hay 
In a pretty round they lay; 
Then some shreds of downy floss, 
Feathers too and bits of moss, 
Woven with a sweet, sweet song, 
This way, that way, and across; 
That’s what Robin told to me; 
That’s what Robin told me.” 


Now three tiny baby birds take their places in the nests 
with heads doubled up in their laps. The little mother 
broods them tenderly. The father bird mounts a chair fora 
tree and flaps his wings and sings “Tra la la’’ most glee- 
fully. The tiny birds cry “ peep,” and lift their heads. The 
father and mother fly around briskly getting worms for their 
babies. 

They grow up very soon, for in a few minutes, they are 
ready to fly. The father and mother bird stand just outside 
of the nest coaxing and teaching them. One by one the 
baby birds fly out of their nest to their seats. The old 
birds follow and the nest is empty. 

Now a great wind arises. (It is suprising how much forty 
little palms rubbed briskly together sound like a rushing 
wind.) The straws and sticks of which the nest is made are 
scattered and blown to their seats and the play is ended. 


A Surprise from Number Two 


A knock at the door. A very subdued sound of little feet 
in the hall. It must be —yes, it is the pupils of Number 
Two. Forty smiling children file in and range themselves 
around the wall. Forty faces equally smiling look up fron, 
the little desks. 

“ We have not learned a new song,” says the teacher 
of Number Two. Forty little faces looked disappointed. It 
is usual, when they have mastered a new song, to go into the 
next room and surprise the children with it. 

‘“‘ But we have learned to play an old song,” continues the 
teacher. “Eunice may be Spring. Edmond may be the 
nightingale.” 

Then a small maiden steps to the front, beckons to the 
dark-eyed, curly-headed little nightingale and gives him a 
letter which he «arries (in his bill of course,) around the 
circle while the children sing. 

* Spring once said to the nightingale, 
‘I mean to give you birds a ball. 
Please invite the birdies all, 
The birds and the birdies great and small.’” 


And during the “Tra la la” chorus a dozen birds fly into 
a circle in front. The singing goes on: 

‘* Soon they came from bush and tree 
Singing sweet their songs of glee; 
Each one fresh from his cozy nest, 
Each one dressed in his Sunday best. 
Tra la la,” etc. 

The woodpecker flies into the circle with a letter in his 
bill while they sing : 

‘‘ The woodpecker came from his hole in the tree 
And brought his bill to the company; 
Cherries ripe and berries red; 
A very long bill so the birds all said. 
Tra la la,” ete. 

Now it was time to go home. The little birds in the cir- 
cle smooth their plumage and fly back to their places during 
the last stanza : 

“ They danced all day till the sun was low; 
The mother birds prepared to go, 
And one and all, both great and small, 
Flew to their nests from the birdies’ ball.” 

And to the Tra lala chorus, each little pupil of Number 
Two spreads his wings and flies in orderly row out of the room, 
through the hall and into his own seat. The surprise from 
start to finish, has taken only about ten minutes of opening 
exercise time, and eighty little people will be happier and 
better children all day. 
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Catechism Corner 


THE EDITOR 


The school year is drawing toa close. Have you been 
able to keep ever in mind some requirements not down in 
the Course of Study, such as these, perhaps : 


In the month of September your children probably came 
into the school-room with a heavy step and a go-as-you- 
please manner; can they enter the room now stepping 
lightly, in a self-controlled way, without dragging their feet ? 


The first of the year they banged the door when they re- 
membered it at all; can they shut the door quietly now? 


When the children stood in the aisle in September they 
lopped over, half leaned on the desks, hung their heads, and 
presented a pitiable appearance of sheepishness and fear ; 
can they rise promptly now, stand squarely in the aisle with 
head erect, and ask and answer questions in an open, straight- 
forward way? 


They “mumbled” and talked “ down their throat” the 
first of the year so that they could scarcely be understood ; 


can they open their mouths now, speak plainly and enun- 
ciate clearly? 


They seemed, at first, determined to tear up every bit of 
paper and strew it on the floor; have they learned o¢ to do 
that because it is untidy and childish? 


They were not specially neat as to hands, faces, and 
finger nails; how are they now? Have they learned to 
care if their hair is not presentable, or if the dark rim still 
clings under the finger-nails? How many have you con- 
verted to the use of the tooth-brush? Have you made them 
understand that a pocket-handkerchief should rarely be used 
in public—never Aeasd—and that a toothpick should never 
be used in the presence of another? 


They did not all evidence high standard of morals; have 
you been able to make them believe that there may be 
something better than the boy-code of “hitting back ” and 
“‘ getting even’ with each other? 


Many of the children never had been touched with an 
ambition for the future ; have you found what many of them 
seem specially fitted for, and have you been able to skilfully 
touch the ambitious nerve till it has thrilled the whole nature 
into a determination to “de something” and a special 
“something ” too? 


Ought not these things to have been done while the others 
were not left undone ? 





Fovs little birds all flew from their nest, 
Flew north, flew south, flew east and west ; 
They thought they would like.» wider view, 
So they spread their wings aqd away they flew, 





The Ethics of Beauty 


A teacher in Chicago fitted up a little hall-way as a 
“ beauty corner” for her pupils. It had a good, though 
small, stained glass window, a divan covered with an Eastern 
rug; Braun carbon photographs of a few fine paintings and 
a few other artistic trifles. 

The children rejoiced in it greatly, and one day she 
asked them what they would keep, if they could have one 
thing left of the corner. The decision was almost unani- 
mous for the stained glass window. ‘ What next?” she 
asked, and they thought they would like to keep the beauti- 
ful drapery on the divan. They expressed the love of color 
that is instinctive in humanity. A little Italian, who had 
been almost unmanageable, changed greatly in a short time, 
and the teacher asked him how he had become such a good 
boy. He pointed to a picture of the Sistine Madonna, say- 
ing, “ How can a feller do bad things when she’s lookin’ at 
him?” 


Tiny Tokens 

The murmur of a waterfall 
A mile away, 

The rustle when a robin lights 
Upon a spray, 

The lapping of a lowland stream 
On dipping boughs, 

The sound of grazing from a herd 
Of gentle cows. 

The echo from a wooded hill 
Of cuckoo’s vall, 

The quiver through the meadow grass 
At evening fall. 


Too subtle are those harmonies 
For pen and rule; 

Such music is not understood 
By any school. 

But when the brain is overwrought 
It hath a spell 

Beyond all human skill and power 
To make it well.—Sel. 














Water- Lily 


Fair little ship with a hundred sails, 
Spread abroad o’er your cargo of gold, 

One would think you had come from the isles of the East, 
Because of the spices you hold! 


But you rock here at anchor from morning till nigh‘, 
With a fleet of green skiffs in your wake, 
And I see the long cables by which you draw up 
Your spices and gold from the lake. 
—Sarah J. Day, From Mayflower to Mistletoe 
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Spending a Vacation as Hotel 
Waitress 


A TEACHER. 


(I take great pleasure in giving space to this personal experience of a 
city grade teacher, as waitress at a summer hotel. ‘The experience is 
told with such self-respecting frankness that one can only admire the 
courage and personality that could go through two such summer experi- 
ences and find so much in the environment to commend.—THE EDITOR.) 


HAD registered one spring at the Women’s Industrial 
and Educational Union, hoping to obtain some employ- 

ment during the months of the summer vacation. It 

was in response to this, that in the middle of July, I re- 
ceived a postal, asking me to consider the position of wait- 
ress in a small summer hotel. My first thought was a most 
decided “No,” but second thoughts, and they were best, 
changed my decision. I packed my trunk, and started on 
the afternoon of that very same day. 

The hotel in which I served my apprenticeship (if you 
permit the expression) was at the sea-shore—about one hun- 
dred guests ; eight waitresses ; the work was this: waiting 
upon guests; entire care of the dining-room; keeping in 
order the serving-room, and the dishes kept there ; the care 
of the dining-room for chambermaids and waitresses ; and, 
the most laborious work of all, the washing of glass and sil- 
ver, and such delicate dessert china or fruit dishes as 
were too fragile to be washed in the kitchen. It will be 
easily seen that such articles ran into the thousands, particu- 
larly on hot August Sundays. 

I arrived at supper-time, changed my dress, for a black 
skirt, white waist, tie, collar and cuffs, ruffled French apron, 
and frilled cap, this being furnished us. With tray in hand 
I took my first order, speedily forgetting it. In aday or two 
the work seemed very mechanical. One acquires the knack 
of remembering orders, soon learning the likes and dislikes 
of guests, oftener remembering what they never order. 

Here is the routine of a day’s work : 

I arose at six, dressed for the morning’s work, with the ex- 
ception of the large apron, donned last to preserve its fresh- 
ness. The first waitresses down threw open the dining-room 
windows, sweeping and dusting the room, the “there crack- 
ing ice, filling water jars and ice bowls, cutting butter ino 
cubes, taking down dishes, and filling individual cream- 
pitchers. At seven came our light breakfast of rolls and 
coffee. Breakfast was served from 7.30 to 8.30 o'clock, 
until nine on Sundays. Breakfast orders are simple to 
serve. 

As there were not enough of us to provide a separate bill 
of fare for our second breakfast, and, in fact, for our other 
meals, we were allowed the same food as was served.in the 
main dining-room. Of course certain exceptions were made, 
but we fared most generously. 

We took turns, two each week, resetting the dining-room 
tables, with the fresh cloths and napkins, glass and silver, 
while the others worked in the serving-room. An hour’s 
brisk work finished the dish-washing, but there was still the 
small dining-room to be cared for, the serving-room to be 
put to rights, cucumbers, lettuce, and tomatoes to be pre- 
pared, corn to be husked, perhaps. If the laundresses were 
hurried, we had to iron the napkins for our tables. Then, 
too, our own weshing and ironing was to be done. I re- 
member very well, my first essay with my be-ruffled apron, 
cool iron, and cold starch. 

It is now half-past ten or eleven, just time fora short rest in 
my room which L shared ‘with a pleasant girl from Maine. 
It was in the ell of the main hotel, very barely furnished, 
but no unnecessary moments were spent in it. 

Down stairs at twelve, with the black waist changed for 
white—we dressed entirely in white for the Sunday dinner. 
Half an hour’s work again, butter to be cut, crackers, fruits 
and desserts to be arranged, ice to be cracked, yet we did 
this without soiling our white waists. 

Dinner lasted here from 12.30 to 1.30 o’clock and was 
the hardest work of the day. A tray laden with dishes is 
very heavy. Dinner served and over, meant a delightful 
change from starched collars to working dresses. Then 
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came our dinner, and the washing of dinner dishes. No 
one dawdled over this work now, for ahead of us was the 
fragrant pine grove, the shady end of the side piazza—over- 
looking the beautiful meadows, beyond which lay the blue 
rim of ocean, with the Isles of Shoals against the horizon. 
A ten minutes’ walk brought us to a glorious beach with its 
surf bathing. We were allowed the use of the bath-house. 

Perhaps here, is the best place to speak of the kind, yes 
friendly way in which Mrs. and her son, who was the 
proprietor, treated us. 

Five o’clock meant preparations for supper. Eight, or at 
the latest, half-past eight on Sunday, saw the day’s work fin- 
ished. ‘There was no inclination to hurry now, for we were 
genuinely tired. 

My six weeks passed so quickly, that the Sunday before 
Labor Day, found me home again, with twenty-five dollars, 
and, I mentally added, a novel but not disagreeable experi- 
ence to think of. After my busy, yes hard summer’s work, 
school routine seemed very easy. 

It was the satisfaction of starting in September with a 
well-filled purse instead of the rather depleted one, which 
so many of us have, I fancy, at that time, which made me 
determine to go the next season, only to a larger hotel where 
the work would be less general, and the chance of being 
feed, of which I speak later, a greater one. 

Early the following March, I signed a contract agreeing 
to do waitress work at a large hotel on the North Shore. I 
surrendered my ten weeks’ vacation, reserving two days 
only in September. This contract set forth definitely the 
hours of work, our wages, $3.00 in July, $3.50 in August, 
what uniform was to be worn, what articles only to be 
washed. 

We, who worked in the dining-room, were responsible to 
the head-waiters, the cooks to the steward, and in conse- 
quence there was an entire absence of clashing, any com- 
plaint being made to, and settled by, the one in charge. 

The preparation for my wardrobe that year was most 
simple, for my old-time summer wardrobe could be entirely 
eliminated. My last year’s hat did its double duty, for I 
could look forward to fresh and new apparel in September. 
I expended about two dollars in a few little things, such as 
my favorite soap, white and black-headed pins in profusion, 
and a dozen paper novels, to be packed away with my 
German grammar. 

I took for working clothés one black cheviot skirt, two 
black waists, one of woolen, one of sateen, three white waists, 
four plain aprons, and a large supply of plain lawn ties, 
which I had made and hemmed ; these freshly starched and 
ironed, gave a fresh air to my costume which the soiled 
white ribbon did not. The hotel furnished two collars a 
week, extra ones we paid for. Besides these, I took just as 
little of other clothing as possible. Remembering the 
previous summer, I added a warm gray blanket, a soft 
pillow, a tiny washboard, which slipped into a pail, two 
ironing holders, and my little clock. 

The work at this hotel, with five hundred to six hundred 
guests, was of course entirely different from that of the pre- 
ceding summer. There were fifty waiters and waitresses. 
Each of us had a table seating ten, to take the entire charge 
of, its waiting on, its setting, and the washing only of the 
glass and silver used on it. The space around it was to be 
kept free from crumbs, and the individual sideboard back of 
the table in order. I confess to a delight in knowing that in 
the daily inspection made by the head waiter my table was 
never awry. 

All the extra work was divided and apportioned ; such as 
sweeping, collection and distribution of linen, filling of 
salts and peppers, etc. To me, because of my vertical 
handwriting, and to two others, fell the “ filling in” of the 
blanks on the breakfast and supper bills of fare. We were 
held responsible for this one piece of work; the waiters — 
eight students from a Massachusetts college and a technical 
school—attended to the cracking of ice, the filling of ice- 
bowls, and did all the evening waiting. Ten guests were all 
one could wait on here with ease. 

The confusion of it all at first seemed hard; one may or 
may not be pleasantly treated by the cooks, but their work 
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in August is certainly very hard. In comparison with a 
smaller hotel, I should say that the work was more exacting 
while it lasted, but gave more freedom. 

Let me give one day’s work here. The chambermaids 
and waitresses occupied a small detached building in the 
rear of the hotel. The rising bell rang at 6.30 o’clock. 
Breakfast was served at 7; one must be punctual, too. The 
employees ate together, cooks and the heads excepted; the 
food was simple but averaged well. Before the breakfast, 
served at 7.30, the water bottles were filled and butter iced. 
We were to be ready five minutes before the opening of the 
doors. Breakfast was served until 9, 10 on Sunday. I used, 
in addition, to make a pot of very strong filtered coffee for 
one guest, another waitress boiled all the drinking water for 
another, but as we were well remembered later we did not 
object. This meal over, the dining-room was “ set up,” and 
as I had no extra work besides the care of my table, half-past 
ten found me free till twelve. 

I had often enough time for a sea-bath, but oftener used it 
for washing and ironing, which the wearing of white made 
so arduous, and the laundry accommodations here were 
limited. 

Twelve o’clock found us dressed in entire white ; we wore 
black at the other meals. Our dinner was served then, the 
main dinner from 12.30 until 2. Now came the hardest 
work of the day. Guests came in very much together, and 
one must manage skilfully to serve ten people that none may 
wait unduly. The heat in the serving room was very great, 
and I used to look forward with dread to the Sunday dinner, 
with its extra guests and heavy orders, during the whole 
week. 

But 2.30 saw our work generally over, and in my July 
afternoons I enjoyed in my solitary rambles the exquisite 
shores, rocks, and scenery of this peninsula, on the very 
rocks of which the hotel was built. In August I spent more 
time on the rocks near the hotel, with book or light sewing, 
and never omitted a short rest, which terminated in a nap. 
Supper was served to us at 5.30, we were on duty from 6 to 
7.30, and, pardon the personality, nine o’clock found me 
always asleep. 

Thus far I have told about the work ; space permitting, I 
might enlarge upon the interesting side connected with the 
running of this large establishment. Let me confine myself 
to the personal side of it. 

The head waiter and his assistant were college men, vet- 
erans at the work. I was one of three teachers, two normal 
school girls, five college girls, one of whom employed her 
moments of waiting in conning a Greek grammar, my room- 
mate worked in a straw hat factory, two seamstresses, several 
from the town, a number of waitresses who came from city 
hotels and college houses, and a number who came away 
from home at no other time and earned money in this 
way. 

Our relations were pleasant and friendly. Those who 
were called the “ younger set,’’ had a merry time out of 
hours, but I attribute my lack of fatigue and returning in 
good health to the early hours I kept, the “ good times” 
robbing me of the due amount of rest. 

The relations between guests and employees were dis- 
tinctly, yet pleasantly, emphasized. Two friends may find it 
more agreeable to share the same room, and yet if one has 
any resources she may prefer the complete change and go 
alone as I did. 

While each day brought its onerous duties, yet the night 
brought complete rest to me, and looking back, the petty 
annoyances are forgotten, while the interesting life and its 
experience remain. 

I had heard of rather fabulous sums received as “ tips.” 
I saw none here. -I averaged about two dollars a week, and 
felt well paid. Some received more, many others less. To 


me the waiting upon considerate and pleasant people, some 
of whom I served for ten weeks, was the most agreeable 
part of my summer’s work. 

My “tips,” added to my summer’s wages, amounted to 
nearly sixty dollars ; my fare was paid one way ; my expend- 
itures were barely ten dollars, and I added to that sum my 
board, which I would have paid during the summer, and the 
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money I had zo¢ spent, and found it amounted to a total of 
one hundred dollars. 

The ethical side of this work can be answered from 
one’s own standpoint. Recall George Herbert’s lines : 


“Who sweeps a room as by Thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine.” 


The position in a summer hotel throws one among a very 
different class of co-workers than are found in a city hotel. 
I was asked very soon “ what I did the rest of the year,” 
by my associates, and in a number of instances, by those 
upon whom I waited. It is quite an understood thing now 
that these summer months may be made profitable to stu- 
dents and others. The lines among the employees in a 
hotel are quite as rigidly drawn as those are, I fancy, among 
the guests. The position is not the same as that occupied 
by a house servant. It can be only understood by one who 
has filled such a place. Work is hard everywhere, the rest is 
as we make it. I had much more freedom and occupied, 
from my standpoint, a far more pleasant place, than several 
of the nursery governesses whom I saw with their charges. 

In the August days thoughts of my pleasant school-room 
came often tome. My vacation, so looked forward to, was 
over, but I have never, in- looking back, regretted the way in 
which that particular vacation was passed. 


There is Always a Something 


There is always a something, whatever your lot, 
And, oh! how that something annoys! 

Though the merest of specks it becomes a big blot, 
A pang at the heart of your joys. 

What matters the manifold blessings you’ve got, 
If there’s one little cloud in the blue? 

There’s always a something, whatever your lot, 
And if it’s not one thing—it’s two! 


If it wasn’t for something left in or left out, 
Our happiness would be compiete : 
*Tis the lack of one room that we worry about, 
Or the dwelling is on the wrong street. 
If we only were thin, if we only were stout, 
If we had something différent to do. 
There is always a something left in or left out, 
And if it’s not one thing—it’s two! 
— Hunter MacCulloch 


n One Way to Rest the 
Children 


The following resemblances 
were seen in a piece of paper, 
torn in this shape, by the children 
in a first primary room in Chi- 
cago : 


, Man walking. 
Bell. 
Indian tent. 
\ Flower pot. 
Flower. 
‘ 


f 4 \ Bud. 
\ Steeple. 
\ * Pair of pants. 
t Pair of overalls. 


} Scissors. 
Arrow. 
Oars. 
Tree. 
t Chicken foot: 
\ Mouth. 
Pincers: 
Broken suspender. 
a Roots of tree. 
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Song of the River 


Clear and cool, clear and cool, 

By laughing shallow and dreaming pool; 

Cool and clear, cool and clear, 

By shining shingle and foaming weir; 

Under the crag where the ouzel sings, 

And the ivied wall where the church bell rings, 

Undefiled for the undefiled ; 

Play by me, bathe in me, mother and child. 

Strong and free, strong and free, 

The floodgates are open, away to the sea; 

Free and strong, free and strong, 

Cleansing my streams as I hurry along 

To the golden sands and the leaping bar, 

And the taintless tide that awaits me afar, 

As I lose myself in the infinite main, 

Like a soul that has sinned and is pardoned again, 

Undefiled for the undefiled ; 

Play by me, bathe in me, mother and child. 
—Charles Kingsley 


Mosquitoes 
NINA L. MARSHALL, New York City. 
All boys and girls know what mosquitoes are and how 
they bite and sing. Perhaps they do not know that it is 


only the mother mosquito who sings and hurts so when she 
sucks our blood. 
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The mosquito lays her eggs to form a little raft which 
floats around on the top of the water until it is time for the 
eggs to hatch; then the young mosquito comes out at the 
lower end of the eggs and swims around. 
They do not look at all like their mother. 
They have no wings and they have tufts of 
hair over their bodies and each one has 
at the tail end of his body a tube through 
which he can draw in air for breathing. 
He always hangs head down while at rest, 
so he has another tube with a little star 
on the end which holds him up at the 
surface of the water while he takes in air 
enough to last a long time; for while he 
is diving and wriggling about in the water 
after food he cannot get air, so like a good 
diver he carries it down with him. 

His name is mosquito larva when he is 
a diver, but later, when he changes his 
coat and goes jerking about in the water, his name is 
changed to mosquito pupa. Now his head is very large 
and he keeps it up when he takes in air for breathing, for 








when he changed into a mosquito pupa, his breathing 
tube left his tail and two breathing tubes came out on 
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his head. He is not like his mother yet, but one 
more change and he will be. Some sunny day the little 
pupa will wriggle to the surface of the water, its skin will 
crack, and out will come a gauzy-winged mosquito, She 
will sail for a time, using the pupa skin for a boat until her 
wings are strong and then away she will fly to torment some- 
one, unless a good dragan-fly catches her on the way. 


Teachers’ Letters 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to add my ‘‘ mite” to what has already been said, 
through this journal, concerning busy work for primary pupils. 
This seat work, I think, is often done mechanically by the chil- 
dren, simply to pass away the time, and not because the teacher 
or pupils have any definite aim in view. Like all other work it 
should be made attractive to the pupils, and they should be able 
to see that some benefit is to come from the time spent in this 
employment. Tracing a sentence or paragraph on tissue paper, 
or laying sticks, blocks or beans on the desks to form any or no 
particular picture, seems a waste of precious time and cyesight. 
We have many kinds of seat work in our school-room, but I 
think the work done with scissors and colored papers, the most 
satisfactory. Just now we are cutting pictures to represent the 
scenes in the ‘‘ Children’s Hour;” next week we will illustrate 
‘*Paul Revere’s Ride” and the ‘ Village Blacksmith” in the 
same manner. Afier that we shall make cuttings of the birds 
and flowers as they appear, soldier scenes for Memorial Day, and 
so on through the weeks and months. These cuttings will be 
carefully mounted and pleasant pictures or charts will thus be 
made. A short time ago we had avery good time cutting pic- 
tures of children with their sleds, in all positions and conditions. 
These we mounted on a large sheet of paper, on which hills had 
been drawn and the sky painted blue. It is both amusing and 
interesting to see the different position of sleds and children. It 
would net be wise to give this work every day; but, carefully 
planned by the teacher with reference to the work in science or 
literature, results in great good. The possibilities of busy work 
are so great. It would be quite impossible to tell, in one letter, 
the different things our first and second year pupils are doing 
with interest, pleasure, and benefit. I know these suggestions 
are not new to all your readers, but perhaps some part of them 
may be of assistance to teachers who want to know something 
about the work done in some other school. Primary EpucaTION 
is always a very welcome guest, and I find much inspiration in 
its pages. 

Metta C. GOULD 

Riverside, Ill. 


Dear Editor: 

We desire to thank you for the splendid Supplementary Read- 
ings given in PrmmaRY EpucaTION this year. 

They fill a ** long felt want ” among the teachers and the pupils 
hail the Friday reading lesson with delight. 

We mount the verses on manila paper and distribute them 
among the pupils. This is usually the lesson Friday mornings. 
The pupils are in the third grade. From these readings we teach 
geography and language also. After the reading each pupil is 
asked to tell something he has read and these thoughts are 
written by the class. Some days later, they are permitted to 
write compositions without referring to this written work. 

The use of the pictures is shown in the enclosed compositions 
which the pupils send to you and thank you for the ‘“‘ Tropical 
Country Stories.” I hope for your continued success, and again 
thank you for your excellent paper. 


Maryville, Mo. CaRRIE ELizaBeTH HOPKINS 


‘* Never a daisy that grows, but a mystery guideth the growing; 
Never a river that flows, but a-majesty scepters the flowing.” 


Better a dozen specimens thoroughly studied as the result 
of the first year’s work than to have two thousand doilars’ 
worth of shells and corals brought from a curivsity shop. 
The dozen animals would be your own. 

—Agassis to his students at Penikese 





Too Expensive. 


Teacher—I certainly will have to ask your father to come and 
see me. 

‘* Don’t you do it,” said the boy, whose father was a physician. 

The teacher thought she had made an impression. 

“Yes.” she repeated, ‘‘ I must send for your father.” 

‘¢ You better not,” said the boy. 

‘« Why not?” inquired the teacher. 

‘**Cause he charges two dollars a visit.” 
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Some Phases of Art Instruction in 
Primary Schools _ | 


FRANK ALVAH Parsons, Principal Maplewood School, Malden, Mass. 


RT is the soul of man revealed to us. It embodies 
A what is best, truest, most refined and noblest in life. 
These are products of soul qualities, and it is their 
expression revealed to us through the best creations 

of poets, musicians, sculptors, artists that we should study. 

The author of a course of instruction in any subject con- 
siders, first, his pupils, their needs and their possibilities ; 
next the subject-matter with the clearest, most definite, and 
most attractive presentation of the same. 

Good and evil qualities and instincts are the common in- 
heritance of all children, and each quality, each instinct is 
capable of development as occasion presents and circum- 
stances allow. Every child should be trained to dis- 
criminate, to sense the refined as opposed to the common, 
the good to the impure, the right to the wrong. This done 
he learns intuitively to appreciate that which is good and 
beautiful, and to disregard that which is bad or uncomely. 
In art teaching, with elementary pupils especially, the para- 
mount aim of every teacher should be to arouse in her 
pupils an enthusiasm born only of love for all that is good, 
beautiful and refined in nature and artistic creation. Train 
the pupil to see first of all. Develop and direct by example 
and precept this power to recognize beauty. Encourage 
the most intimate acquaintance with it, and inspire him to 
create it mentally, allowing him, as far as he is able, to give 
expression to the grace or beauty he has in thought Created. 

Drawing is not the end or aim of art instruction in the 
public schools. It is simply one language by which the 
child makes known the definiteness with which he has seen 
things, the clearness with which he feels, the keenness in his 
perception of what beauty these things contain, and the 
freedom, force and manual perfection with which he can 
express his thoughts. 

In early school life, particularly the first four years, we 
base our education of the child upon the fact that from ex- 
ternal objects he is acquiring through the senses accurate 
fundamental ideas which he will use in life. This involves 
the training of the powers of the mind in the order of ob- 
servation, memory and imagination. A course in drawing 
should be a series of related lessons so arranged as to make 
it possible for the average child, under ordinary circum- 
stances, to receive a systematic development of the three 
powers in the order of their activity, with such supple- 
mentary instruction as may be possible with particular indi- 
viduals and in favored localities. Beyond this development 
art instruction has for its aim the quickening into life of the 
inherent esthetic sense, its growth by stimulation, and the 
focus and direction of its power to actual life. 

However definite a course may be, it must of necessity 
deal somewhat with principles and their types, and every 
teacher who would see results in pupil-growth must be indi- 
dividual, specific and original. In other words, she herself 
must be able to see, appreciate and love what she hopes to 
teach, and she must at the same time have a somewhat 
clearly defined knowledge of children’s capabilities, and the 
possibilities of certain environment to mould the life within 
its limits. 

The first aim in this course will be to awaken in every 
teacher the desire to rise to a more perfect conception, 
knowledge, and appreciation of the value which accrues to 
him who studies the artistic for the genuine pleasure and 
good which this study brings to the conscientious investiga- 
Aor. It is possible only after reaching this condition to 
transmit the same. Let this true art spirit be cultivated first 
in the teacher, then in the pupil. This is as essential to 
zesthetic growth as sunlight and moisture to plant perfection. 

Second only to taste cultivation is the necessity for teach- 
ing in each ‘grade certain simple, definite, never-failing 
principles which underlie all artistic creations. One of the 
gravest faults of the average drawing course is the attempting 
to put together logically, things that are totally unrelated, 


hoping by so doing to secure variety in drawing. Objects 
or motifs may differ, when the principles they illustrate are 
understood to be the same or different, as the case may be. 
The various principles of representation, construction and 
idealization may not be 
taught to primary pupils at 
once, nor may they be so 
taught that they confuse 
him as to their value or 
application. Having cho- 
sen a text, stick to it with 
as much persistent force as 
possible, till at least one 
point is made, drilled, and 
applied. Upon the ease 
and attractiveness with 
which these phases of in- 
struction are presented, de- 
pend the effect upon the 
child’s _taste-development 
and the results he will give 
back. 

One thing is certain, we 
shall not be able to raise 
pupils higher than the plane 
upon which we ourselves 
elect to stand; and it is 
just as certain that every instructor casts about her class 
the same general atmosphere as that in which she herself 
lives. 

Below is given in bare suggestion form only, the leading 
points in a nine years’ course of art instruction applicable to 
public school needs and con- 
ditions. The entire scheme is 
shown that the earnest, think- 
ing primary teacher may see 
the relation existing between it 
and the outlines and lessons 
that from time to time will be 
presented for her use. 

This general sheet showing 
the scope of the work should 
be preserved throughout the 
year for reference. 

Supplementing this general 
form are given suggestions as 
to line of work to be taught 
in first four grades during 
September, and some hints as - 
to the manner of its presenta- 
tion. 

Pupils’ sketches illustrating 
the work suggested will from 
time to time be given. These 
are few in number this month, 
as the proposed outline (except 
with first year work) deals with 
representation only. On the 
part of pupils there is more or 
less loss in directness and skill 
during the long summer re- 
cess, hence the work of the 
first few weeks should be cal- 
culated to re-adjust habits of 
observation and expression. 

At this time flowers and 
sprays are given prominence as 
being available in a large portion of the country. Fruits, 
vegetables and various types of animal life may be used, 
however. ; 

All natural objects should be studied first as masses, then 
in detail, giving expression to parts. Draw the spray, fruit, 
or animal as a whole, representing its general form, size, and 
characteristics. Then take parts, as stem, flower, buds, 
leaves, and frvit, drawing them in different positions, ex- 
pressing their distinguishing features under varying con- 
ditions. 





Pear Study. First Year. 





Marigold Study. First Year. 
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In this course, first, second, third or fourth year means II. Idealization Composition — Design 


the first, second, third or fourth year of the pupil’s school 1. Type forms 
life. 2. Natural objects 
’ . Artificial objects te 
General Skeleton of Year’s Work . fi iiendens ahd thedlens tas 
AIM. 5. Abstract 
I. Asthetic quickening and growth dg 
° qu § and gro straight 
1. Desire to know beauty curved 


Knowledge of what beauty is 

Love for beauty, born of contact 

Desire to emulate and originate the beautiful 
Power to create and execute the beautiful 


2. 
3- 
4. 
5. 


W 








Quince Spray Stu‘y Fourth Vear. 


III. Construction—As things are 


1. Lines 
straight 
vertical 
horizontal, 
inclined 
curved 
2. Plane figures 
circle, ellipse, oval 
square, oblong, triangle and other polygons 
3. Solids 
sphere, cylinder, cone, 
cube, square prism, square plinth, 
triangular prism, pyramids 
Radish Study. Third Year. 4. Objects ood on types 
: Correlate with arithmetic 








II. Training of mind powers in order of their activity 
1. Observation—To see correctly, quickly 
2. Memory—To hold mind pictures accurately 
3. Imagination—Leading to idea/ formation 
4. Reason—What, when, where, how, why 
. Judgment—To sense the fitness of things 
III. Growth of manual skill 
1. ower to follow directions perfectly 
2. Power to give exact picture expression of 
objects 
: Power to express definitely mental pictures 
Power to execute ideals with accuracy 
IV. The p a and power to apply artistic and esthetic 
principles to life 


PLAN. 
I. Representation — Studies, as things appear 


1, Type Forms, sphere, hemisphere, ellipsoid, ovoid, 
cylinder, cone 
cube, square prism, square plinth 
triangular prism, pyramids 
2. Applications 
(1) Natural 
* insects, fishes, animals, 
human form 
trees, plants, flowers, fruits, 
vegetables, seeds, seedpods, grains 
(2) Artificial 
buildings, boxes, book, bottles, vases, bowls, 
pottery, of all kinds, farniture, etc. 
(3) Combinations ard situations 











Pepper Study. Fourth Year, 
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IV. Picture Study 
Correlate with language work 
V. History of Art 


1. Architecture 
2. Sculpture 

3. Painting 

4. Music 

5. Literature 


(Apply to the growth of civilization in the spirit of different peoples 
and eras, as shown by the various monuments left to others and to us.) 
Correlate with geography and history. 





Rose Spray. Second Year. 


PRINCIPLES TO TEACH AND EMPHASIZE. 
I. AXsthetic 


1. Beauty exists in common things. 

Beauty suggests and is allied to good. 

All should regard and emulate goodness. 

All should reverence master workmanship. 

The spirit of peoples lives after them in the monuments 
they leave. Build well. 

II. Material 


1. Of Representation 
(1) Accuracy in 
form 
size 
proportion 
distinguishing features 
values 
(2) Foreshortening 
(3) Convergence 
(4) Divergence 
2. Of Idealization 
(1) Pleasing relation—spots or masses 
1. Form—Similarity 
2. Size—Variety 
(2) Harmony—spots or masses 
1. Arrangement 
2. Movement 
Values 
(3) Design should be beautiful and utilitarian 
3. Of mechanical construction as far as practical 


WP wh 


NotE.—All principles lead to the understanding of, the enjoyment of, 
and usefulness in, life. 


6. Whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing in the most 
perfect manner possible, 


Outline for September Representation 
AIM. 
I. Training of observation power 
II. Training of manual power 
First Year 


Material — spectrum, colored objects of various kinds, 
drawing paper, pencil, brush and ink or color, 
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First Week 

1. Teach the idea of color 

2. That colors differ 

3. The use of pencil or brush 

for management 

Second Week 

1. Teach red 


2. Apply to objects, describe orally 

3. Further drill with brush 
Third Week 

1. Teach green 

2. Apply to objects — describe 

. Express grasses in ink or color 

Fourth Week 

1. Teach yellow 

2. Apply and describe 


. Express easy sprays or flowers purely for mass 
Second, Third, and Fourth Years 


Material — sprays, flowers, fruits, vegetables or animals 
Drawing paper, pencil, crayon, brush, ink or color 
Suggestive work 
1. Study for exact representation 
(1) Form 
of whole 
of parts 
(2) Size 
of whole 
of parts 
(3) Distinguishing characteristics 
a. Peculiarities of growth 
4. Particular natural features 


NotTe.—Work for freedom in use of washes. Teach to float colors 
while wet. 


Recess Periods 
F; M. H. 


T has long been a question in the minds of many, how 

| the recess period could be used to the best advantage. 

With the older children the solution of the problem is 

not difficult, but with the primary grades the difficulties 
multiply. 

During the winter months, indoor recesses being a neces- 
sity, the question arises as to what shall be done to give the 
children’s minds and bodies a complete change. In some 
schools the children are allowed to bring a lunch to be eaten 
at this time and here the teacher is given an opportunity to 
discover on what sort of food the children’s bodies are fed, 
and, if she is wise, she will be able, by a word or two, to 
banish cake and cookies and have fruit or plain bread and 
butter substituted. .This, of course, has to be eaten within 
the limits of the school-room, unless there should be a play- 
room in the building. It is gratifying to note that all new 
school-houses are provided with one play-room, at least, and 
often with two. The kindergarten leaven is working all the 
way through the grades. The necessity of A/ay is being 
recognized as a part of the educational system. If by care- 
ful guidance we can direct this play in the formative period, 
the principles of kindness, generosity and honor will take 
root. All we primary teachers can do is to start the roots. 
Above all things let us get the children out of the school- 
room atmosphere, where swinging of arms and kicking up of 
heels will harm no one. 

All children delight in bean bag, and a board especially 
prepared is not essential to a successful game, for hoops laid 
on the floor, or one suspended from above will answer per- 
fectly. Professor Tyler says that the reason a child slams a 
door is because he has not acquired control of the motor 
muscles of arm and hand. This game will be an aid in this 
very direction. If you have the vigh¢ kind of boys, a small 
foot-ball will give them great pleasure. Boys delight in feats 
of strength and can early be taught that strength is manly 
when used in the right way. A “tug of war” they enjoy. 
You will notice that it is not for long that children care to 
play the same game. If they have had a vigorous game, to 


quiet their exuberance a quiet game should end the recess 
period. The teacher herself must be on the spot, even 
though she is obliged to give up the precious minutes gener- 
ally reserved for correcting papers, nor will it harm her 
dignity to enter into the games herself, for children appreci- 
ate sympathy with their pleasures, “ 
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Work from Abnormals 


Amy C, SCAMMELL 
HOULD normal work be required of the abnormal 
S children in the public schools? Why not? If pos- 
sible, they will have to do it to earn their living and 
the respect of their fellows, when they are men and 


Normal 


women. 
citizenship, who dares to set aside this or that child as an 
“incapable,” fit only for a ward of society? 

A child has defective sight or hearing; the pitiful “I 
can’t” appeals to our sympathy, and we say, “ No,. you 
can’t’’ by our action,and let him go “ scot free,” and he, the 
loser. But some day, the holden eyes are suddenly 
anointed by a great curiosity, they see clearly ; and, once in 
a while, the little deaf pitchers have the largest ears of all; 
then we understand that there is an “I can’t” of habit, of 
imagination, which is really the “ I don’t care to " of the will. 

Is there an edge to the dullard? Is it possible to sharpen 
him? His fraction-blade is already keen ; for, watch him ; 
his fifth of the pie, his half of the blackboard room, his share 
of the marbles, or his turn at the games ;—find one who can 
cheat him on these, or on any reckoning that has to do with 
himself. It is noticed that the selfish element is apt to rule 
very dull children. To dethrone this, and to set up the 
sharing desire, may be the first step in the .whetting of all 
their faculties. May not the child, who, without teaching, 
knows how to manage his own small affairs properly, be 
taught many things outside his realm? But did never a 
hopeless case go to school? Not if, for just once ina 
school life, the hitherto speechless eyes spoke, and the ex- 
pressionless face lighted; for that one possibility told of 
others, waiting back. 

It seems unjust to call the belated child an abnormal. He 
could not hasten Providence, nor withstand human hin- 
drances ; he came onas fastas he could, being handicapped ; 
his faculties, which have to thread their way out into the 
world, may gain a matureness, which the powers that come 
bounding out, are long in getting; he has to make up in 
his youth, the lost lessons of his childhood ; this is hard for 
him, and he needs sympathy, but give him the kind that 
shall push him steadily on. He is very normal; his teacher 
is not, if she expects his winter fruit to be ready in June. 

The boy stammers. Excuse him, do you, from speaking 
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Since the work of the schools is to train for good ° 




















pieces, or from reading aloud as much and as often as do 
the others of his class? Let him read or recite, do you, 
leaning on you whenever his nervous tongue falters? If you 
do, he will not thank you for it, by and by; he will ask why, 
in place of softness, you did not give him that stern, just 
patience that insists till it gets, because the way in which he 
can tell what he knows, may keep him in or out of the posi- 
tion of his choice, later on. 

Let the lame or the deformed child be a looker-on, and 
not a sharer of, the school-games, if he wills itso. A well- 
meaning, but jostling world will teach him that there is little 
room or welcome for the one who stays apart and nurses his 
“difference,” of whatever nature that may be; better to 
stay in the crowd, and share its gains and losses, than to be 
indifferently lost sight of ! The child would better learn all 
such lessons that he can, from his schoolmates; they will 
make kindly allowance for him ; the more so, if he gets hurt 
with a smile, and loses in the game with an easy good nature. 

If a child, however unfortunate, can do the normal act on 
one day, can he not on all days? Of course, the fair, good, 
better, or best, that the abnormal child is able to do is ac- 
cepted with the allowance due to each, and remembering 
that best zs best, the child, for his crude work, receives the 
penny-a-day of the first. But what of those who w#// not 
do? Here the teacher’s wise rulership must come in, if she 
ever expects to make respectable citizens out of her stout 
little “ I won’ters.” . 

Much honest urging of children’s claims is at the front 
now. Fear is expressed lest the teacher’s unwisdom give 
the children to do what they are physically unprepared to 
do, and this to their lasting injury. 

But isn’t the school-room the place to test the validity of 
such claims? Besides, testing often brings to light the why 
of the cannot and provides its remedy, to the lasting good 
of the child. 

We believe that the teachers of the future will be those 
who have high faith in each one of their pupils. They will 
send out brave children who will show what they can do in- 
spite of hindrances, when mind becomes lord over mat- 
ter; who can see to do fine work, though with blinking 
eyes; who can hear all needful cries though with strained 
attention ; who can reach the goal in season, though they 
walk, limping; and to whom a failure to do their honest 
share would be disloyalty to society. 
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Four Trees 


ALCYONA JOHNSON 





Four pretty trees, not as well 
known as they deserve to be, are 







The service berry. 

The iron wood. 

The sour wood. 

The sweet pepper bush. 

All are harmless, graceful in form, and small—their heigl 
in general being little more than that of shrubs. Each may 
be easily recognized by one striking characteristic. 

The service berry, or shad bush, belongs to the great 
Rose Family. One would think it to be an orchard tree 
from, its general appearance ; but it has thus far remained a 
treasure of the wood-land, giving its beauty to those who 
chance to go there, and its fruit mainly to the birds. 

Its showy blossoms open in May, and the sweet, red 
berries ripen in the sunny days of June. The blossoms are 
white, an inch or more across, with five very long petals. 
One thinks of a modified cherry blossom, by way of com- 
parison. They are long-stemmed, and are arranged in 
loose clusters. They come out when the soft green leaves 
are beginning to unfold. The fruit is small but pleasantly 
flavored. 

The iron wood is found in rich mountain wood-lands. Its 
height is not over thirty feet. It has simple serrated leaves 
that in size and shape resemble those of the white elm. 
The flowers are inconspicuous ; the fruit hangs on through 
autumn, being especially attractive in August. One must 
look at the tree twice to determine whether or not the pretty 
green fruit is really a part of the tree, or part of some wan- 
dering hop vine—so closely does it resemble the tassels 
of the latter. The tree is often called ‘“‘the hop horn 
beam.” 

Late in June or early in August, you may learn to recog- 
nize the sour wood or sorrel tree. Then you will find the 
tree covered with sprays of small white flowers. They form 
rows of dainty bells or urns resembling the sweet lilies-of- 
the-valley. “To make assurance doubly sure,” taste the 
leaves. A sour flavor will prove the tree to be the sorrel. 
Handsome as these trees are when crowned with bloom, 
they are still more attractive when autumn comes. Then 
the leaves glow with rich red colors like a splendid sunset. 

In the Alleghanies, so rich in plant life of every form, the 
last of our small trees may be found. 

Here again, the flower is the distinguishing feature. The 
pepper bush, like the sour wood, blooms late. In July and 
August it hangs out its drooping stems of small white 
flowers. A delightful fragrance adds to the charm of 
the flowers. Run your hand over one of the long 
racemes, and it will be covered with a fine powder. One 
snecies of the sweet-pepper bush is occasionally found in 
gardens. 

Now to summarize; we may know the service berry in 
May by its very long-petaled white blossoms, or in June by 
its sweet reddish or purplish apple-shaped fruit, shining 
brightly among the glossy leaves. 

The iron wood will declare itself by its green hop-like 
fruit. We may recognize the sour wood by its blossoms, so 
suggestive of those of the garden lily-of-the-valley. 

The sweet pepper bush does its best to attract our atten- 
tion by blooming when most trees are maturing their fruit. 
Its conspicuous, sweet-scented flowers will not let us pass it 
by unnoticed. 





"Round the Year 


‘*O beautiful world of green! 
When bluebirds carol clear, 
And rills outleap, 
And new buds peep, 
And the soft sky seems more near; 
With billowy green and leaves—what then? 
How soon we greet the red again!” 


Letter From a Teacher- 


Student V 
My dear Julia: 

You are good to write me such a dear letter after I had 
lectured you so for daring to coin words or use those coined 
by nobodies. Dear me! after my twenty-four lessons, I see, 
upon reading the above, that I have been unable to get 
away from the “ feminine such and so.” I thought the sex 
was slandered when I first heard those two words were con- 
sidered ours, but a careful attention to conversation in books 
and society has convinced me that the accusation is justified. 
But to be feminine is no disgrace after all ; is it? 

Idioms, have occupied a great deal of our time. The 
professor told, with a slight smile, that a young lady pupil 
had asked him to make a list. of the idioms in the English 
language. If it were not for the slight smile, I would have 
considered that a very natural and reasonable request, 
especially as I remembered that our French teacher had 
given us such a list. The professor then went on to say that 
English was the most difficult language to learn because of 
its idiomatic character. At that moment I could only 
think of, “ Look out ” and “ We fell out,” but I know a few 
more now, and I have no doubt, I’ll know a few hundred 
more if I obey orders and read, searching for them. Just 
think what a difference the little word ‘‘ the” makes in the 
meaning of these two sentences: “John went to jail.” 
“« John went to the jail.” Did that ever occur to you, my 
learned friend, as an idiom? 

I feel sometimes as if I were the only one who could pos- 
sibly be so ignorant. Comfort me by telling me you are 
equally so. Think of “ pay attention” being an idiom, and 
just ponder over the difficulties of explaining to a foreigner 
the meaning of the following phrases : to make out ; to make 
up ; to make for ; to make of ; to make away ; to make way ; 
the thought makes my brain reel and I have reconsidered 
my determination to go to Paris to teach English. I think 
I’ll stay at home and learn it. 

By the way, speaking of French, we were told it was one 
of the best languages to study to learn discrimination in the 
use of words. The vocabulary is not large, and economy is 
necessary to gain variety. Flaubert was a past master of the 
art of using the right word in the right place. His instruc- 
tions to Guy de Maupassant were regular arc lights to me. 
“ Everything,” he says, “even a stone, has some spot unex- 
plored ; for everything there is only one noun, one verb, one 
adjective, which exactly describes it; look, look, look, until 
you see just what noun, what verb, what adjective to use ; 
describe a janitor or a grocer whom you pass, in such a way © 
that his moral nature, as well as physical features, is brought 
out.” 

My dear, neither you nor I, not being geniuses, can ever 
aspire to do these things; but now that our attention has 
been called to the necessity of doing them, we will probably 
be able to appreciate the efforts of others who have been 
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successful. That is rather a good argument for smattering, 
isn’t it? ae 

I have been mooning around trying to see something new 
in our old oak chair. I told my mother what I was doing 
and she suggested that if instead of looking at it so much I 
got to work and finished the cushion I had begun there 
would be no doubt of my being able to see something new. 
She is hopelessly practical, but has not discouraged me. I 
live in hopes of seeing that ‘‘ unexplored spot,” in some of 
our common every-day things, and then I will know what a 
genius feels, perhaps. 

Now, Julia, de r, after you have looked long enough to 
see something new, you must practice these virtues in telling 
your discovery ; economy in words; simplicity in quality ; 
precision ; picturesqueness. ‘We were particularly warned 
against using words too fine for the subject. Dear, disgust- 
ing Mr. Collins of ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice,”’ was quoted as an 
example of the flattest kind of talk clothed in the finest 
words. I think Uncle Eben Holden will go down to 
students of rhetoric for his opinion of fine speaking. He 
goes to see his protégé graduated from college and says of 
the college president, “ Deceivin’ lookin’ man, ain’t he?”’ 
“ How deceiving?” Will inquired. “Talked kind of plain,” 
he replied. ‘I could understand him as easy as though 
he’d been swappin’ hosses ; but when you got up, Will, why 
you just riz right up in the air, and there couldn’t no fool 
tell, what you was talkin’ about” ; so let us beware, Julia, of 
fine words. 

I cannot tell you the debt of gratitude I feel for the good, 
kind friend whose advice led me to take this course. I 
may not have accomplished my object, which was to learn 
how to write ; indeed, I feel that it is presumptuous to think 
of writing at all, but I have learned how to read. When I 
read Carlyle’s, “Yes, truly; it is the ultimate persuasive 





_ Nature Study by_ Experience 


The lesson should be conducted in an informal manner. 
Not that a teacher should begin a lesson in a hap-hazard 
way—there should be careful preparation on her part, but 
by skillful questioning the most backward child should be 
led to give an answer. His interest in this subject should 
never be checked by the thought that his answer may be 
wrong or of little value. Have the children feel that every 
discovery they make is important. Encourage them to 
observe and to /// what they have observed. I do not be- 
lieve there is another subject in which such a great degree 
of spontaneous, sustained interest is manifested by all the 
children. I have been amazed at times to find the most 
timid child of six, who in other lessons is voiceless, actually 
facing the school, earnestly telling what he saw on his 
grandfather's farm last summer, while the oldest boy in the 
room, who likes to be heard on all occasions, sits humbly 
submissive, waiting to hear from one who is about to relate 
an actual experience. ‘The children always find the subject 
wonderfully fresh and new. So it seems a mistake to me to 
nip their interest by burdening them with structure, classifi- 
cation, technical terms—let these be acquired gradually, in- 
cidentally ; rather lay stress on life and habits of plants and 
animals, fostering in the child a love for them, which may be 
done, by letting him learn from actual experience, when 
possible, his relation to, and dependence on, them. 

— Gertrude Barber 
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that,”’ I know the normal order has been changed for em- 
phasis. I recognize how much of his charm Stevenson 
owed to his constant use of figures of speech. I begin 


to realize why I like Browning, although so much of his 
poetry is unintelligible to my limited intellect. 





“O, how dark your villa was ! 
Windows fast and obdurate ! 
How the garden grudged me grass, 
Where I stood — the iron gate 
Ground its teeth to let me pass.” 


Doesn’t every word emphasize the idea of the unwelcome 
lover with everything inanimate against him? 

I feel that a new world has been opened to me, and I 
regret the years spent reading with “the thousand eyes of 
the mind,” closed. 

My written work must be benefited by these lessons ; 
they have taught me how necessary an orderly arrangement 
of material is, and how much more easily that is obtained by 
making an outline first; they have taught me how style is 
improved by varying the kind of sentences ; how a periodic 
sentence may strengthen, a loose sentence give ease and 
informality ; how much a balanced sentence adds, or, maybe, 
detracts ; how much more interesting long and short sen- 
tences are than all long or all short. 

More important than all, and a foundation for a life-long 
study is what I have learned of the importance of specific 
words. When we take that lovely trip up the Saguenay this 
summer, “ perfectly magnificent,” and “lovely,” my two old 
standbys, will be reinforced by all I can remember from 
Browning, Stevenson, Arnold, Pater, Newman, and all the 
other masters of styles. Does the prospect frighten you? 
Perhaps I shall not remember many, so cheer up. 

Yours as ever, 
Ouive I. Cary. 





In the Heart of the Woods. 


Such beautiful things in the heart of the woods! 
Flowers and ferns, and the soft green moss; 
Such leve of the birds. in the solitudes 
Where the swift wings glance, and the treetops toss; 
Spaces of silence, swept with song, 
Which nobody hears but the God above; 
Spaces where myriad creatures throng, 
Sunning themselves in his guarding love. 


Such safety and peace in the heart of the woods, 
Far from the city’s dust and din, 
Where passion nor hate of man intrudes, 
Nor fashion nor folly has entered in. 
Deeper than hunter’s trail hath gone, 
Glimmers the tarn where the wild deer drink ; 
And fearless and free comes the gentle fawn 
To look at herself o’er the grassy brink. 


Such a pledge of love in the heart of the woods, 
For the Maker of all things keeps the least, 
And over the tiny floweret broods, 
With care that for ages has never ceased. 
If He care for this will He not for thee— 
Thee, wherever thou art to-day. 
Child of an infinite Father, see ; 
And safe in such gentlest keeping stay. 
— Maryaret E. Sangster 


Most persons at least resign themselves to being decently 


ha in June. 
ppy in J —T7. W. Higginson 
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Fleur-de-lis 


(The artistic border which Miss Long has given us for this 
page, suggests these lines from Longfellow.—TueE Epiror.) 


Beautiful lily, dwelling by still rivers 
Or solitary mere. 


*” * * 


Born in the purple, born to joy and pleasance, 
Thou dost not toil nor spin, 

But makest glad and radiant with thy presence 
The meadow and the lin. 


The burnished dragon-fly is thine attendant 
And tilts against the field, 

And down the listed sunbeam rides resp'endent 
With steel-blue mail and shield. 








Thou art the Iris, fair among the fairest, 
*” *” - 


Oh fleur-de-lis, bloom on, and let the river 
Linger to kiss thy feet! 
Oh, flower of song, bloom on, and make forever 

















The world more fair and sweet. 


In the Hammock 


Swaying, swinging, 
Swaying, swinging, 

Goes the hammock in the shade; 
Dreaming, singing, 
Dreaming, singing, 

In it lies a little maid. 

All the leaves with joy astir 
Wave and flicker over her; 
Underneath, the clovers fleet 
Nod and nod, and kiss her feet. 


Swaying, swinging, 
Swaying, swinging, 
Rock her gently, breezes soft! 
Dreaming, singing, 
Dreaming, singing, 
Rustle lightly, leaves aloft! 
Clover blooms, that love her much, 
Pray stand back and do not touch. 
For an hour a love-watch keep; 
Little maid is fast asleep! 
— Annie Willis McCullough, in St. 
Nicholas 





In the Country 


It seems to me I'd like to go 

Where bells don’t ring, nor whistles blow, 
Nor clocks don’t strike, nor gongs sound, 
And Id have stillness all around. 


Not real stillness, but just the trees’ 
Low whisperings, or the hum of bees, 
Or brooks’ faint babbling over stones 
In strangely, softly tangled tones. 


Or maybe a cricket or katydid, 

Or the song of birds in the hedges hid, 
Or just some such sweet sounds as these 
To fill a tired heart with ease. 


If ’tweren’t for sight and sound and smell, 
I'd like a city pretty well; 

But when it comes to getting rest, 

I like the country lots the best. 





—Longfellow 


Sometimes it seems to me I must 

Just quit the city’s din and dust, 

And get out where the sky is blue; 

And say, now, how does it seem to you? 
—Eugene Field 





From the Meadows 


Intimate and hidden things 
In the whir of gauzy wings 

Shall be told us; we shall learn 
Subtle blossom-whisperings. 


What has ever been before 
Incommunicable lore 

Out of God’s wide naturé-book 
We shall read, and shall adore. 


Having been uplifted thus, 

We shall bear away with us 
Something with a gleam divine 

Both benign and beauteous. 


And though halcyon days depart, 
And the stinging storm-winds start, 
For our solace and our joy 
We shall hold it fast at heart. 
—Clinton Scollard. 





A Charming Hostess 


Dame Nature’s a generous hostess, 
Her board is spread with the best, 

And none she sends away empty 
Who even one day is her guest. 


Her house you'll find in the country, 
Her minstrels are birds and brooks, 
Earth and sky are her pictures, 
And all over her home are books. 


With sweet enrapturing music 
She welcomes each newcomer ; 
We all have an invitation— 
Let’s visit her this summer ! 
—Emma C. Dowd. 
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Class-work in Primary Music 


M. ADELAIDE Griacs, Supervisor of Music, Ansonia, Conn, 

UST the subject of music be made an exception to 

the ordinary class-room drill in primary grades? 

Why is music so generally taught as a whole-room 

exercise? Let us see. Every teacher of experi- 

ence knows that it would be absolutely hopeless to teach 

reading or number work to the whole room at the same 

time ; yet so many music teachers, and grade teachers, too, 

seem to think that class-work in music is out of the ques- 

tion. Not by any means. Two or more classes can work at 

the same time on music in the same room if the teacher has 
method and system. 

Let us suppose that the grade teacher is to give a daily 
lesson and has but fifteen minutes to do it in, and four dif- 
ferent classes. The immediate problem is to give each 
division work adapted to its mental capacity. The usual 
plan has been to drill the whole room by exercises written 
on the blackboard. This causes a large per cent of primary 
grade pupils to have work not particularly adapted to their 
individual needs. Fortunate, indeed, is the teacher in any 
primary grade that has not at least two classes widely apart 
in their capacity to grasp the salient facts of any lesson pre- 
sented for the whole room. In such a case the immediate 
problem is how to instruct by classes and yet keep all busy. 
Each class must have something to do that will not interfere 
with the others. Where there are four divisions in a room, 
an exercise similar to this can be given to the pupils in the 
lowest class, and they can work away regardless of their 
surroundings : 

Class D 
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(Copy four times.) © 
Classes A, B and C can be working away at exercises like 
these : 
Class C 
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(Copy five times.) 
Class A - 





(Copy five times ) 


Similar exercises can be arranged from day to day. After 
all pupils are busy Class A can be called to the usual place 
for recitation and suitable drill work can be given either to 
the individual or to the whole class. 

Again in the class drill, small cards can be passed to 
pupils and each child can be taught to look at the printed 
notes, point to them and express their meaning. Music 
teachers are too prone to do for the child what he can be 
led to do for himself. The cards save the teacher from 
writing on the board constantly. They afford a chance also 
for rapid review, and the child can learn to read from the 
pages of books when he is ready for the change more easily ; 
as the passing from notes printed on a single sheet differs 
in no respect from notes printed on many sheets. We use 
for this purpose a set of inexpensive charts about the size of 
the printed page, called sight-singing charts and issued by 
Curtiss and Bradley, New Haven, Conn. 

As Class A returns from its busy-work, Class B can be 
brought to the place for recitation and a lesson given. If 
the period is short, two classes will doubtless be sufficient for 
one day, as some time must be given to the examination of 
the written work. 

In a very short time Classes A and B will be ready for 
dictation exercises, and as a general rule, can be kept 
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together in the written part of music. The three-note 
cadences are the first musical thoughts to be studied and 
the little ones themselves begin early to dictate to the class, 
singing as they give the notes. 

Scales can be written with different kinds of notes and the 
little three-note cadences can be arranged into the various 
kinds of time, as 





The pricking of large clefs is interesting and makes a fine 


showing for exhibitions, Small clefs made by pupils in 
colored crayon also afford a pleasant and profitable pastime. 

If you have been drilling the whole room on exercises 
written on the blackboard and not presenting your music 
lessons by classes as you do your other work, it is time to 
stop and think. You must realize that in whole-room drills 
fully one-half of your pupils do nothing but imitate the 
others. Have class-work in music and let each pupil do 
what he is able to do. 

Of course class-work after this plan requires a previous 
preparation of cards and material, ready to pass out to the 
different classes without delay. All this can be provided for 
by a free use of the hektograph or by the purchase of such 
charts as I have previously mentioned. 

Of one thing be certain, in order to get good results in 
teaching primary grade music it is necessary not only to 
train the voice to sound and the ear to interpret, but the eye 
to visualize, and the hand to write and place notes. 





A Snug Retreat. 


E. A. SALISBURY 


Walking among the oaks one pale November day, I picked 
up some “ oak apples,” ashy gray now, and took them home 
for examination. Cutting one open I found first a shell, 
light but strong, then a brown, spongy substance, and at the 
center of this a cell in which was an active whity-brown 
worm a quarter of an inch long. 

And how did it get there? To answer that will take us 
back to last summer. One day when the oak leaves were 
green and tender a fly came buzzing among them, darting 
here and there and lighting now and then. Finally select- 
ing a leaf to her liking, she settled on the under side and 
stung it with her ovipositor, and in the tiny puncture de- 
posited an egg. A few days and a tiny ball appeared, 
growing larger and larger till it was an inch and a quarter 
in diameter, green outside, filled with a white spongy sub- 
stance, and, exactly in the center a tiny worm, the larva of 
the gall-fly. Here it lies, safe from all enemies, until it gets 
its growth, eats a hole through the side of its dwelling, and 
becomes a gall-fly. The cycle of its life is complete. 

And not all the scientific men, with all their array of 
microscopes, chemical tests, and unpronounceable Latin 
words, have yet been able to tell us why the sting of a fly on 
an oak leaf should cause a growth outside of, and foreign to, 
the leaf, a growth which is at once dwelling, store-house, 
and fortress for her young. 

Nor have they told us why another gall-fly always stings 
the oak twigs instead of the leaves, lays her eggs in pairs or 
groups instead of singly, and causes quite a different gall. 
One of these I examined was five-sixteenths of an inch in 
diameter, yellow with a rosy cheek, like a ripe apple, and 
contained an object about the size and shape of an apple- 
seed, but light brown in color. On opening this seed-like 
body it proved to be a cocoon, for within was a white leg- 
less creature, the pupa of the gall-fly. 






















































































































Singing at Sight 


A Five Minute Lesson 
THE EpITor 


WAS passing through the corridors of the New Paltz 

| Normal School the other day, just as a class of chil- 
dren (10-12 years) was going into their recitation 
room, 

“Come in and hear these children sing at sight,” said Mr. 
Osborne, the instructor in music. Singing at sight and 
reading Sanscrit at sight seemed equally easy to me, so I 
couldn’t resist the invitation. 

As the class filed in, each took a slip of paper (specimens 
below) from a rack upon the wall. A “duplicate sheet ” was 
given me containing all the exercises in the different slips. 

In a half minute the class was ready for recitation; two 
rose at the same time — one rose as another sat — through- 
out the exercise. 

A boy promptly sang a few notes — 

“Time!” called Mr. Osborne, and the boy dropped. 

Another began without call or hesitation. “ Pitch!” said 
the teacher, and the girl was no more. 

A third was ready, and had nearly completed her exercise 

+ when the word “ Enough!” seated her. She looked happy ; 
evidently “ha¢ term had magic in it. It was frequently 
called during the lesson. 

 Syllable-names,’”’ pronounced Mr. Osborne after another 
had sung a half dozen notes ; and, like the others, the boy 
sang no longer. 

A fifth followed bravely. “ Sit!’’ was the command, and 
the girl obeyed instantly, and rather philosophically. 

And so on till the whole class had stood, tried, and met 
their fate. Not one demurred or even looked “I can’t,” 
and not one seemed out of temper at the decree that 
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announced his failure. Each knew exactly where he or she 
had failed and accepted the inevitable with good grace. 

Only teachers who know how hard it is to get boys of this 
sensitive age, who cannot sing like cherubs, to stand alone 
and undertake it, can appreciate the promptness and obedi- 
ence that made this lesson worth seeing and worth telling. 

Now what did these terms mean that made such a five- 
minute singing-at-sight lesson for each individual a possibility 
and a success? 

Time :—an error in time. 

Enough : —perfect recitation. 

Pitch :—one or more tones wrong. 

Sit :—forgot to give the number of exercise. 

Syllable-names :—began in wrong key or tniscalled a note. 

Did the pupils receive no assistance from the teacher 
during the lesson? In-a few instances only —a help in 
tone, a word of encouragement, or suggestion. But it was 
given so quickly, briefly, and systematically that the interest 
never flagged. 

As a part of this plan each pupil has a small book in 
which he copies the exercise he sings correctly ; those who 
fail, on a piece of paper for further study. ‘This gives them 
ability to write music. 

“‘ Where did you find such an admirable plan for sight- 
singing?” I inquired of Mr. Osborne. 

“It is an individual sight-singing method prepared by 
Sterrie A. Weaver, Supervisor of Music in Public Schools at 
Westfield, Mass. It is graded according to advancement of 
pupils and contains eighty slips in a series.* 

No matter how excellent is any method, in and of itself, 
it is the teacher behind the method that makes it a success. 

I did not say this to Mr. Osborne, who had so admirably 
systematized the work, but Iam sure he must have known 
that I gave honor where honor was due. 

These are some of the exercises I heard the children sing : 
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*« Individual Sight-Singing Method.” By Sterrie A. Weaver. 


Luck 


‘* You will find that luck 
Is only pluck 
To try things over and over; 
Patience and skill, 
Courage and will 
Are the four leaves of luck’s clover.” 





I thought the sparrow’s note from heaven, 
Singing at dawn on the alder bough. 

I brought him home; in his nest, at even, 

He sings the song, but it charms not now; 
For I did not bring home the river and sky; 
He sang to my ear; they sang to my eye.—Sel. 





Ginn & Co,, Boston, Mass. 75 cts. 


A teacher in civil government had told his pupils that once in 
ten years the state of Massachusetts takes a census. Little 
James, who is an attentive scholar, upon being called up to re- 
cite said: 

‘* Once in every ten years Massachusetts comes to its senses.” 





A small girl of three years suddenly burst out crying at the 
dinner-table. ‘‘ Why, Ethel,” said her mother, ‘‘ what is the 
trouble?” ‘*Oh,” whined Ethel, ‘‘my teeth stepped on my 
tongue.” 





A nation’s character is the sum of its splendid deeds. 
—AHenry Clay 
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A Vacation Letter 


Dear Margaret : — 

This is my resting time by the sounding sea. 
the wild waves saying, sister?” 
Kindergarten theory. 


** What are 
“ Kindergarten theory. 
Primary principles. ‘Primary prin- 
ciples.” On land and sea I behold nothing but object les- 
sons. In shell and floating weed I recognize only material 
for language and number lessons. What causes this morbid 
state of mind and vision? A tired body dominated by a 
New England conscience. 

I am going to give you a prescription which will prevent 
nervous exhaustion and minimize the bad effects of a too 
sensitive conscience. It was given me — too late. It reads 
thus: “ Jet the other fellow walk the floor.” If you can- 
not do two years’ work in one, or furnish brains to order, let 
the superintendent walk the floor. Don’t you walk it. 

Are ‘you being disciplined into the image of a ty; ical 
school ma’am? Mary and I contend that there is no need 
that we teachers should all be cut-and-dried into the same 
image. We agreed to warn each other whenever the teacher- 
likeness is in evidence. 

Mary, who is quite independent of her salary, thinks when 
she wears a silk-lined skirt and her diamonds her diguise is 
complete. It isn’t. Even with the additions of point lace 
and affected small-talk, she is “teacher” to the backbone. 
I told her so, and I kindly told her why. She replied 
severely, “ Anybody would know you for a teacher by the 
way you lay down the law.” 

We held our Teachers’ Institute in the Methodist camp- 
grounds early in June. This was before I learned to “ let 
the other fellow walk the floor.” I was assigned a paper on 
“ Kindergarten and Primary Relations,” and worked day 
and night to prepare it. Desiring to make a favorable 
impression on parents and friends interested, I wore my 
Sunday best black silk with chiffon trimming. There came 
up a tremendous thunder shower just before our opening 
exercises. With forked lightning playing among the tree- 
tops and with my chiffon limp, and my frizzes straight as a 
string, I sat trembling while the surerintendent introduced 
me with a great flourish. Of cour-e all our bored teachers 
knew from long experience that this was merely his way of 
showing his brilliant smile and dazzling white teeth when he 
introduces a speaker; but whenever he does this, I always 
quote to myself these lines from a parody of “ Mary's Little 
Lamb :” , 


“ And every time that Mary fleeced, 
The white was sure to show.” 


The “ white ” showed plainly. Were the hearers “fleeced? ” 

My paper seemed, while in process of preparation, a 
scholarly effort; but on the platform it aeemed to me as 
_limp and lifeless as my drenched chiffon. Of course our 
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teachers knew just about what I would say of Froebel and 
Pestalozzi, of applied psychology, and bore with calm 
indifference my remarks on the subject of sense-perception ; 
but my climax, in which my applied psychology was beauti- 
fully mingled with quotations from Browning, had scarcely 
ceased to ring forth, when a parent stepped up to me 
and remarked, “I think primary work must be the most 
delightful in the world, the children are so sweet and cun- 
ning and you never have to study anything.” As an 
instance, Margaret, I only put in sixteen hours of solid work 
on that essay. 

When the next speaker in the afternoon began h’s address 
on “Nature Study,” 1 knew exactly what he would say 
before he spoke, so I slipped out and ran across the camp- 
grounds where they were holding a Sunday-school Teachers’ 
Institute. I found the teachers discussing “ kindergarten 
object lessons,” and nearly broke up the meeting by announc- 
ing that in kindergarten proper there is no such thing as an 
object lesson. I explained and instructed, but they could 
not and would not understand. 

One of the teachers had an iron toy bank which she said 
was a “ valuable object lesson and induced the children to 
bring many pennies.” The bank was in shape of Jonah 
and the whale. Jonah is dressed in a black and yellow 
striped sweater and red bicycle trousers. He stands 
placidly, in position to be conveniently swallowed, before the 
whale which isn’t a whale at all, but a crocodile. You place 
a penny in Jonah’s outstretched hand, then you retire behind 
the crocodile and jerk its tail, whereupon Jonah throws the 
penny into the crocodile’s open jaws, and the beast swa]lows 
it with an enchanting rattle into its iron stomach. Thus is 
the cause of missions advanced for the sake of — “ seeing 
the wheels -go round,” and thus is “ the sign of the prophet 
Jonah” honored. I returned ta our Institute feeling that 
while we public school teachers do not know quite all about 
the science of education, we know rather more than some 
Sunday-school teachers. 

The last day of the Institute we began to have a “ vacation 
feeling’? in our bones. Some one suggested that we each 
confess what we love to do in our most self-indulgent moods. 

“My delight,” confessed one brave soul, “is to have a 
rainy day all to myself and lie flat on the floor reading 
bound numbers of old Harper’s Magazines.’’ ‘This frank- 
ness set us all to confessing. Anna said that a box of choco- 
late creams accompanied by a rousing good novel was her 
idea of bliss. | Mary is addicted to trolley rides for rest and 
recreation. Addie takes flight on her wheel — to get away 
from everything and everybody. I think Julia enjoys life to 
the full when browsing around a greenhouse with just 


enough money in her pocket to buy one new begonia. Let 
me hear your confession now. 
Sincerely, 
ELIzaBETH. 
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“* He really felt that the official atmosphere of an editorial room was lacking.” 


An Hour in the Editorial Room 
Opening the Morning Mail 


THE EDITOR 


FEW years ago I invited the readers of Primary 
A EpucaTIon to come in for an hour and see the 
morning mail opened. I made sundry remarks and 
“ gave certain emphatic hints as to the preparation 
and sending of manuscript at that time that have borne 
good fruit ; and as I have been urged over and over again to 
invite them once more I have consented, but cannot promise 
to be an uncritical hostess. Getting behind the scenes is 
not always pleasant. 

You “want to look about ‘the den’ a moment before 
settling down to business?”’ Well, there isn’t much to see, 
for a gipsy editor doesn’t stay in one place long enough to 
set up many household gods. 

Those palms? No, I don’t carry those with me, but a 
few plants usually collect about me as soon as I pitch my 
tent. 

But come to this window and catch this charming view of 
the Catskills ;—yes, those far away peaks bathed in violet 
haze are the real, legend-haunted Catskills, and I think that 
first cosy little valley must have been the very spot where 
Rip Van Winkle took his long sleep. 

You are “not ready for the mail till you have looked at 
my books?” Only a moment ;—that corner book-case 
holds only “nature books,” and it is like a trip to the 
fields to sit down among them. This first row holds first 
readers—the next, stories, the next, poems, and that solid 
pile, psychologies. You turn away? I thought so. There 
is a pile of “‘ Exchanges.” You don’t seem to be ecstatic 
over those either, and I see your eyes wandering to the wall 
pictures. You see, I have the “ Perry” photographs pinned 
up in the niches ; I change them often when the new ones 
come and capture me afresh. 

You turn toward the mail, and are surprised to see I have 
no regulation rolling-desk? No, I keep my belongings as 
homelike as possible, and this table with its case of pigeon 
holes, answers every purpose of the unwieldy office desk, 
and has the extra advantage of being packed in an hour, 
when I seek for pastures new. Don’t let this feminine 
arrangement detract from your reverence for an editor’s 
sanctum, as I think it did in the eyes of a man editor the 
other day. He entered the room, gave it a sweeping glance 


of amused surprise, took up this braided straw basket piled 
with proofs and manuscripts, and exclaimed, “ A ribbon bow 
on “kis! How like a woman!” and I believe, despite his 
fraternal gallantry, he really felt that the official atmosphere 
of an editorial room was lacking. I do not mourn over it. 

But, business now, without another word. See how you 
have made me talk personal things, and don’t you know it 
isn’t good taste? 

First, let us dispose of these packages. I suppose they 
contain illustrations. But see how this is sent. One 
layer of thin pasteboard, and a thin paper wrapper tied with 
a white cotton string. Of course the whole thing is bent 
double, and the United States mail has literally ‘“ chewed- 
up”’ this wrapper into rags. Now wouldn’t you expect 
that a teacher, supposed to possess every desirable quality 
under the sun, would have enough judgment not to send a 
package like that? Let us openit. Hereis a drawing of 
some seat work, made with a lead pencil and in a fashion un- 
worthy a child ten years old. It contains a little note say- 
ing only that her “ children liked it!’ Oh, this worn-out 
delusive reason for doing things and sending them for pub- 
lication! ‘The children liked it”—why, they would like 
anything for a school diversion. This work must be re- 
turned, and I shall have the satisfaction of finding new - 
pasteboard, new wrapper, and three stamps—she forgot 
those. ; 

The next package? Rolled music! You may unroll it 
and try to hold it flat while you read it ; of course you can’t. 
It has the flavor of the cave-dwelling age to roll a manu- 
script for publication, since editors have said, “ Don’t roll 
manuscripts’ for centuries. But the music! The words 
are original, the writer says, and fitted to this music. Well, 
who owns the music? She doesn’t know. Does she sup- 
pose we appropriate music without permission of publishers ? 
More of the cave-dwelling innocence. Now must begin a 
correspondence to find out about the author, etc. I sup- 
pose she sent it because “ the children liked it.” 

This little box! Look!- A snowy, dainty, lace-edged 
handkerchief! The sender remembered I had a birthday 
about this time, and so—will I “accept?” This name, you 
recognize in a moment, as one of the prominent contributors 
of Primary Epucation. Ah! these remembrances are the 
little doves that fly to the windows bringing messages of 
kindly cheer. 

We will leave the packages as soon as I find one that is 
just right. Ah, here it is. Illustrations clear—in India ink 


—correctly marked for reduction, appropriate to text, well 
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wrapped, a brief note, and stamps for return. 
a satisfaction known only to editors. 

Letters! Look them over before they are opened. Is 
there any size of envelope known to a stationery store not 
represented here? Why not send the-usual size 64 x 3} 
inches that matter may be returned without re- folding and 
re- creasing? Writers don’t like to have manuscripts re- 
turned in that way, yet it never occurs to them that an 
editor does not keep a fancy variety of envelopes for such 
use. 

This first letter contains a money order for subscription. 
How many, many times have I said on the “Talking 
Together” page of this paper, “ Don’t send me money for 
subscription. I have nothing to do with the business part 
of the paper. Address publishers,” etc. Do you suppose 
the fifty thousand readers of Primary EpucatTion ever see 
that notice which has appeared at intervals for eight years? 

Next, a long letter from a teacher with three grades, who 
wants to have a “Parents’ Day” and asks me to prepare her a 
program—‘“ Something very interesting,” and wants it very 
soon. An angel editor of Zhe Celestial I/luminator couldn't 
do a thing like that for a teacher, and why doesn’t she know 
it before she asks? But here is a “ return stamp” and she 
must have an answer or feel aggrieved. 

More seat-work “at the usual rates.” Not a gleam of 
educational benefit in it. That, too, must wend its way 
back, and she will wonder why. 

An “ Arbor Day Exercise’’ comes next. Two months 
after Arbor Day material has gone to press. Haven’t I 
given the “ Contributor’s Calendar” over and over again in 
this paper, showing that I always keep two months in 
advance of publication? Do teachers read their papers, or 
do they take them only to be professionally respectable ? 

I know this hand-writing and a wave’ of rest and relief 
steals over me when I open the envelope. The writer 
always has something to say and says it so well and with 
such a spirit of helpfulness and earnestness that it seems to 
me it must reach teachers and almost make them over — if 
they need it. You will see this in print by and by and I 
will not talk about it now. 

Here are three envelopes containing verses. I wonder if 
I am unjust to call them home-made poetry? Surely there 
is too much real poetry in the world that can be reprinted 
for the crediting only to give space to rhymes that must re- 
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main forever outside the poetic realms. Jingles are one 
thing—poems are another. 

Are you growing tired? Well, but the end is not yet for 
me, and there are a half dozen more mails to-day. Let me 
open two or three more letters, and then I'll “speed the 
parting guest.” 

What? Can it be possible? Well, you are paid for 
waiting, to get a warning of what mofto do. Read this: 

To the Editor of Primary EDUCATION. 


Dear Madam ; Willyou kindly write me a paper upon the Herbartian 
Method of Teaching? 

Write it in simple lan e. 1 know scarcely anything about him or 
his teachings. must have the paper in two or three weeks. Let me 
hear from you by return mail and your charges. I-beg of you not to let 
the public know that I ask this of you. 

Very respectfully, 





The climax is reached. I have been asked to do every- 
thing else, but—my “charges!” With the hot flush of in- 
dignation that one dares an approach like that, comes the 
humiliating fact that a teacher, willing to pass off a purchased 
product for her own, is having the charge of a class of chil- 
dren and is, no doubt, “in good and regular standing.” My 
” charges ! !” Money offered for so many pages of Herbar- 
tianism, to be presented at a public meeting as one’s own! 
Let us turn to better things. 

I know by this hand-writing that ¢he words here will tend 
to restore one’s faith in humanity. Ah, yes, always the same 
upper note of joy and triumph in the struggle with a “hard 
class’ and frail health. “I have never enjoyed my work as 
I have this year. One can almost see the little ones grow 
in intelligence and self-mastery. I am living daily on the 
help I find in Primary EpucatTion and the inspiration I get 
from its editorials. You will never know what you are 
doing for teachers.’’ 

And this is the last letter we will open together this 
morning. You will, I know, after these revelations, have a 
little more consideration for an editor’s time, strength, 
and patience in the future. 

« But isn’t this mail rather worse than usual?” you ask. 

No, aside from that infamous Herbartian proposal, it is 
not so difficult as usual. Nobody has asked me this morn- 
ing, how to publish a book, or how to educate a child, or to 
send immediately some back number of the paper—in 1893 
or ’94—or what school to attend, or the price of diction- 
aries, or to give addresses and salaries in Porto Rico or the 
Philippines—and all these do come nearly every day. One 
of the hardest things in life, you know, is to “ Put yourself 
in his place.” Very few ever sit, in imagination, at the 
editor’s desk and try to realize that there are but twenty-four 
hours in a day, and that the nerve limit of this particular 
kind of brain work is reached every day long before the work 
is completed. 





II 


Wake — wake — wake — 
Pretty petals shake. 
Up and down the merry meadow, 
In the sunshine, in the shadow, 
Wake — wake — wake — 
Pretty daisies wake. 


II! 


Dance — dance — dance — 
Upward gaily glance, 

Troops of little country cousins, 
On the hillside, dance in dozens, 
Dance — dance — dance — 

Dainty daisies dance. 

IV 

Bow — bow — bow — 

To the breezes now. 
All together bobbing — bending — 
Best of wishes to you sending — 

Bow — bow — bow — 

All the daisies bow. 
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A Nature Study Diary X 


Edited by Mary Rocers MILLER, Bureau of Nature Study, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


THURSDAY, June 1. 


S it possible that elms*have always 
been as lavish with their seeds as 
they are this year? They come 
down in perfect showers! All day 
to-day they have been falling yet I 
did not hear any one express sur- 
prise. They are really beautiful, 
pale greeri in color and so thin ex- 
cept at the center as to be almost 
transparent. The edges are most 
delicately fringed and fitted out with 
two tiny incurved horns which for 
the life of me I can see no use for. 
The ground in our little park is 

fairly carpeted with elm seeds. What will become of them 
all? I picked up a few and found that some are not 
filled out, that is, they have no little solid disc at the 
center, the part which starts the tree. I wonder why this 
is, and no one seems to think it is a matter of any conse- 
quence. It must be inort»nt to the tree. 

A little before Arbor Day we took most of our “live 
stock ’’ down to the brook and put them into the water. In 
a sort of bay where the water is sluggish we found lots of 
other creatures. Our polliwogs are not as far along as some 
of these inthe pond. I think the outdoor life is better for 
them than going to school. We learneda great deal about 
them. 

One day I discovered that Billy Todd was about to re- 
lapse into his former state of apathy. I feared a revolution. 
Without stopping to consider the consequences, I called him 
to me and approached the jar where we had put the toads 
hatched from Billy’s own string of eggs. I said, “ Billy, 
there’s something the matter with these polliwogs.” “Is 
the’?’’ said he brightening. “ Watch, now, and see how 
they act,” said I, and left him for a few moments. 

His eyes did not wander once. 
funny. 
git out.” 

Now it happened that I could not give the matter further 
thought just then, but told Billy to think it out.  Billy’s 
power to think is quite astonishing when it suits his fancy 
to apply himself. He was thinking, he was interested ; 
there would be no further trouble from that quarter to-day. 
Besides, I had been a little worried for fear we were not giv- 
ing those young toads the sort of thing they needed in the 
way of accommodations. Perhaps that is why they are so 
much behind those in the pond. 

Between Miss Lucella and Billy the toads now havea 
pond that is all the most fastidious polliwog’s heart could 
wish. The rest of us stood about and wished we could help 
while Miss Lucella and Billy made a miniature pond in a big 
tin pan. It was delightful to hear Miss Lucella’s sweet 
voice explaining the whole matter and to see how eager 
Billy was to bring her just what was needed to make the live 
things happy. 

A large flat tin pan with:sloping sides was filled part full 
of clean sand. Billy actua!ly washed the-sand over and over 
again. I had him explain why he did this and we had 
a nice little nature study lesson with Billy for a teacher, 
though none of the children suspected they were learning 
anything. Miss Lucella put the sand into the pan in sucha 
way as to have more on one side than the other, and the 
sand sloped down just like the bank of a stream or pond. 
She planted quite a bunch of grass-like water plants in the 
sand, ‘‘ to make it more home-like.” ’ 

After the water was put in very carefully we went home, 
leaving our pond to settle until morning. The next morn- 
ing, Billy came bright and early (no more tardy marks for 
him) and transferred the polliwogs to their new quarters. 
Only those which hatched from the strings of eggs were put 
in the pan, for we had been assured by Miss Lucella that 
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only toads needed such a place. Besides, our frog’s eggs 
had not hatched well and had long since been taken back to 


the water. All this is ancient history now. As time 
went on we lost some of our pollies, but most 
of the two dozen we kept are still in our 


make-believe pond. We have fed them bits 
of meat and bread crumbs and watched the 
gradual change in their appearance. The 
coming of the legs was too gradual to be 
called an event, but it was of great interest. 

“ When will the tails drop off?” has been 
the almost daily question, and I can only tell 
them to watch. 


—~<D 


Monpbay, June 5. 


I really don’t blame the children if they do 
get tired of hearing me say “watch.” I think 
I'll do a little myself to-night after school and 
see if there is any mystery about these toads. 
Why don’t the disagreeable things drop their 
tails off if they mean to, and do it while some 
of the children are gazing at them? 


TUESDAY, June 6. 


I kept Jimmie to help me clean black- 
boards after school to-night and when our 
work was done we went over to those toads 
determined to learn why they acted so. 

‘*Say, teacher, that there one ain’t got 
much tail tuh lose, I tell yuhd” said Jimmie, 
pointing out one of the liveliest of the little 
black creatures: I looked and saw that he 
was right. Had that perverse toadlet dropped 
his tail off when we weren’t looking? How 
lixe a toad ! 

I abandoned all idea of looking for the tail 
in the excitement of catching the toad. 
Soon we had him in a little dish where he 
seemed content, though it had no water in 
it. It was then that IT remembered that we 
had had to drive them back into the water 
several times that week, fearing that they 
might get out on the floor. 

I looked at the place where the tail had 
been and could see only the faintest suspicion 
of a projection. Light began to dawn on my 
mind and Jimmie’s at about the same instant. 
Back we hurried to look for other tailless 
ones. 

“‘ Here’s one fellah that’s got all the tail he 
needs,” said Jimmie, catching one whose 
second legs had hardly begun to form. We 
put him in a glass of water by himself for a 
while. Our eyes seemed able to see more 
clearly now and we soon had a row of toads 
showing all stages from the little four-legged 
polly with his full-sized tail to the short toad- 
let with his well-developed legs and his stump. 
“ A good hour’s work,” said I to Jimmie, and 
Jimmie nodded. 





WEDNESDAY, June 7. 


One of the children brought a piece of 
wire screen to school to-day. We fastened it 
to the outer rim of a band-box cover and 
made a lid for our toad-pond. Ican see that 
some of the children still think that toads 
drop off their tails in spite of what we had to 


show. They can hardly believe their own 
eyes. If they saw it in print they would be- 
lieve. Suppose I look up that old Nature 


Reader. It misled me last fall, but I’ll forgive 
it if it tells the truth about the toads’ tails. 


THURSDAY, June 8. 


Flora and I were browsing round in the 
Judson’s back yard last night after school when we found 
among the briars in the fence corner a little maple tree. It 
had had a hard time there evidently, being choked and 
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crowded by the bushes and weeds Flora said, “ Let's 
transplant it.” We acted upon the suggestion at once.: 
The soil was not very deep there and the tree gave up its 
hold easily. We took it into the back perch and sat down 
to examine it. Its side branches were very short and its 
leaves were few. We asked it several questions but felt, 
that we were as yet unable to understand its answers. Mr. 
Judson came out and suggested that we plant it in a deep 
box and take it to school. The finest idea in the world ! 
Who ever heard of a maple tree in a window garden? To- 
day the maple tree stands on the table surrounded by 
bouquets of wild roses which grow in the: greatest profusion 
here. Peter Wilcox is constant in his attentions fo the 
maple. He is determined to find out something about it. 
On the blackboard above the tree I have written these 
questions : 

How old is this tree? 

What has it done since March first? 

How did it look on the first of March? 
this. ) 

How many buds did it have last fall? 

How many buds has it made altogether? 

How many branches has it made? 


Why did not the buds up near the top grow out into branches this 
year? 


(Make a drawing to show 


The children are trying to see which can answer all of these 
questions. They are to write the questions and answers in 
their note books. On Tuesday of next week they will report. 
I am as anxious as they to hear the results of their observa- 
tions, for, though I asked the questions, I am not sure that I 
can answer them. The children buzz about the maple tree 
like bees about a box of honey. 

FRIDAY, June 9. 


I had to laugh when I came into the school-room this 
morning. The children were all out at play and the room 
had that silent, deserted air that sometimes depresses me. 
But I was not alone. There stood our maple tree, and there 
our faded roses. But it was not these which gave our nature 
study table its animated look. Three enterprising toads had 
succeeded in getting out from under the screen we had put 
over their pan and sat blinking their bright eyes at me as I 
approached. They were so small yet so intelligent looking 
that I laughed out loud. The teacher across the hall heard 
me and came in to hear the joke. 

“The cunnin’ things!” she exclaimed. ‘Don’t they 
look just like animated dress hooks?” The comparison was 
so apt that we laughed again and both began the day with 
smiling faces. We put the toads back into the pan and 
were grateful to them for their little adventure. The days 
are growing long to both pupils and teachers, and diversions 
are welcome. Some of the children from across the hall 
came at recess time to see the little toads and I knew that 
my neighbor had made good use of her morning’s experi- 
ence. ‘Those toads certainly have not lived in vain ! 


MonpDAY, June 12. 


The last week of school! What a year it has been! 
And this week will be full.to overflowing. My eldest class 
are to have their first written examination which they are 
eagerly anticipating. They have been writing everythmg 
with pen and ink for two months past so as to be in prac- 
tice. I wish I had had them begin to use ink earlier. I 
believe it would have taught them accuracy and carefulness. 
My second class shall begin it in the fall. This examination 
has no terrors for my class, strangely enough. They are 
excited, but not anxious, though I am. I hope they will all 
be promoted, but what will next year be without Jimmie 
Biggs, Walter Snow, Flora Judson, Peter Wilcox, yes, and 
Billie Todd? I shall miss them all sorely. 

We have many other things to do, picking up loose ends 
of our year’s work. In nature study, to-morrow we have 
the report on our maple tree. On Wednesday afternoon we 
shall dispose of our old treasure-box and its contents, release 
the toads, and set things to rights generally. Thursday I’m 
going to read aloud for an hour, from a book by James 
Whitcomb Riley. I wish every teacher had this book to 
give her children some idea of what summer means, 
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Friday will be taken up by reports, promotions and good- 

byes. 
TUESDAY, June 13. 

Miss Lucella came to hear the boys and girls report on 
the maple tree. I asked how many had answered all the 
questions. Joe Franklin, Peter Wilcox and Mamie Finch 
put up their hands. Jimmie assured us that he could 
answer “’em all, but hadn’t got ’em all wrote—written in his 
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book yet.” A good many had all but one, and every child 
had done something. 

I called on Mamie Finch to read her answer to the first 
question. She read: “Our little maple tree is three years 
old, going on four.” I smiled at the way she put it, and 
asked her to go to the tree and tell us how she knew. She 
tried, but could not give clearly her reasons. Peter Wilcox 
was the only other one of the children who agreed with 
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Mamie, so I asked him to show us all how to tell the tree’s 
age. 

He came and, with the table where the tree stood placed 
where all could see, he pointed out the rings of growth at 
a and at 6, and explained that last year the tree had grown 
from 6 up to where the leaves come out at ¢. Miss 
Lucella said he was right. 

The second question was answered by one of the younger 
ones, who said that since March 1 the tree had made eight 
leaves and some stem. 

For the third question I sent Fred Thompson, who has an 
aptness for drawing, to the blackboard. He made a pretty 
good picture of our little tree without any leaves, cutting it 
off short at ¢ and @. This did not please Flora Judson, 
who in her turn went to the board and: made very large buds 
at the ends of the side branches and at the top. ‘“ How do 
you know there were buds there?” I asked, for I had not 
thought of it myself. Flora blushed and then said that she 
remembered the twigs we studied in the fall and thought the 
little tree was like a twig. 

Miss Lucella fairly beamed, for Flora was right. 

Then we counted the buds and discovered how many 
were still undeveloped. Miss Lucella said that some of 
them might die for want of sunlight. 

I thought the children had all done pretty well, and said 
so, and we were all happy. 


WEDNESDAY, June 14. 


To-day we got out our old treasure-box and there on the 
top of the earth was the remains of the little brown jug. 
Shall we never know, I wonder, what our tomato worm turns 
into? If we had only kept the box in the room where we 
could have watched for changes during this warm 
weather ! 

We could only look forward to next fall and say that we 
should never let another thing fool us as this one has. In 
one corner of the box we found what looked like our old 
woolly bear. It turned out to be an empty cell, made of 
brown and black hair, fastened loosely together with tangled 
threads of silk, a poor excuse for a cocoon. What had be- 
come of the caterpillar itself we could only wonder. We 
cleaned the box out and gave it to Mr. Rehan to put away 
in the basement for us to use in the fall. 


(Teachers reading this will want to know the last chapters in the life 
histories of these two insects. The best way is to follow out the study so 
successfully begun by the teacher at Douglas Center. Under natural 
conditions the adult form of the tomato worm would emerge from the 
pupa case (the brown jug) in early summer. The moth isa beauty. It 
is one of the largest of our Sphinx moths, and when fully expanded 


measures from four to five inches from the tip of one wing to the tip of - 


the other. Its general color is gray with dots of black and darker gray. 
Its somewhat somber garb is enlivened by several spots of bright yellow 
on the abdomen. This moth has an extremely vigorous flight, and is 
most frequently seen when paying its evening visits to flowers. Because 
of their size and birdlike flight the Sphinx moths are called humming- 
bird moths and hawk-moths. 

The brown and black “woolly bear” hibernates in the caterpillar stage 
through the winter. When spring is fairly here it makes a rather loosely 
constructed coceon using the hairs from its own body combined with some 
silk. In afew weeks the adult moth emerges. It is a dull yellow creature 
about an inch long, measured from head to tip. Many believe the brown 
and black caterpillar to be the larval form of the Monarch or Milkweed 
Butterfly. But this is far from the truth—M. R. M.) 


Billy’s toads are now hopping away to join their brothers 
reared in the ponds and Billy declares that he’ll never step 
on another toad as long as he lives. He even talks of taming 
one. The great busy bumble-bee which flew in at our win- 
dow on Monday has been released. We wanted to know 
what it was looking for when it came, and why it was so 
much bigger than those we saw last September. It would 
not answer these questions for us in so short a visit and we 
sent it away, well fed with syrup. Our window looks 
deserted and if it were not so near vacation time, I am sure 
we should be lonely. 


THURSDAY, June 15. 


A perfect summer day. We are “knee-deep in June,” 
and the beauty of the out-door world lifts us up and beyond 
such trifling things as examination papers and promotions, 
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To-day I have lived with the children and with the poet 
and the summer. 

I have never read anything that had so much summer in 
it as Riley’s “South Wind and the Sun.’* I read that 
first to the .children and then read. most of it over 
again. There was breathless silence through it all and 
smiles and glistening eyes. Then I asked them which 
stanzas they liked best. _It filled ‘me with joy to have them 
call for the parts which mentioned some of the friends we 
had made during the year. I had to read these stanzas 
over and over as they were called for by the children, 


? 


“O the South Wind and the Sun! 
How each loved the other one— 
Full of fancy—full of folly— 

Full of jollity and fun! 

How they romped and ran about, 

Like two boys when school is out, 
With glowing face and lisping lip, 
Low laugh and lifted shout !” 


Peter Wilcox was never tired of hearing the lines : 


“ By the brook with mossy brink, 
Where the cattle came to drink, 
They trilled and piped and whistled 
With the thrush and bobolink.” 


The girls all wanted to hear over and over the “ butterfly 
part,” as they called itand I read again while I could see the 
girls’ lips moving, trying to learn the words : 


“ Where the dusty highway leads, 
High above the wayside weeds 
They sowed the air with butterflies 
Like blooming flower-seeds.” 


Then I turned over the pages and read them the song of 
“The Beetle,” an old favorite, though I am sure they don’t 
understand it all. At last it was nearly time to close and I 
read them “ The Brook-Song ” :* 


“ Little brook! Little brook ! 
You have such a happy look— 
Such a very merry manner as you swerve and curve and crook— 
And your ripples, one and one, 
Reach each other’s hands and run 
Like laughing little children in the sun! 


“ Little brook, sing to me: 
Sing about a bumble-bee 
That tumbled from a lily-bell and grumbled mumblingly, 
Because he wet the film 
Of his wings, and had to swim, 
While the water bugs raced round and laughed at him, 


“ Little brook—sing a song 
Of a leaf that sailed along 
Down the golden-braided centre of your current swift and strong, 
And a dragon-fly that lit 
On the tilting rim of it, 
And rode away, and wasn’t scared a bit.” 


I watched the children as they left the building. With 
one accord the bare-footed ones fairly scampered to the 
corner of the yard where our brook runs swiftest. To be a 
boy, and bare-footed, to be free with the South Wind and 
the brook! Who would not be a boy, in June! 

School is out. Good-bye. 


* From “‘ Old Fashioned Roses,”” James Whitcomb Riley, Langmans, Green & Co. 
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Editor’s Address for Vacation 
50 Bromfield St, Boston, Mass. 





Next . Year 


We never cease planning for the newest and most helpful 
things for the readers of Primary EpucatTion. We believe 
we have made choice selections for the coming year. 

LirERARY Course: This has become a special feature of 
this paper. The full expression of appreciation from teachers 
proves that we have met a need in providing such a course. 
The culture benefit of it, from year to year, is of vastly more 
importance in the equipment of a teacher than the same 
space could be if devoted to methods. 

It is with pride and pleasure that we announce the series, 


Literary Study for Busy People 


by Mrs H. A. Davidson. Mrs. Davidson is the wife of Dr. 
Chas. Davidson of the University of the State of New York, 
and an author and lecturer of recognized ability. Asa life- 
time student in colleges and universities, Mrs. Davidson 
is better known in college circles than in public schools. 
And it is just the fruit of this discriminating study of literary 
subjects that we congratulate ourselves that we are to receive 
in the coming year." This course, in the brief outline that 
can be given here, will discuss the relation of literary study, 
that is, the intelligent reading of the best books, to growth 
and culture. Special topics included will be the difficulties 
that prevent many from pursuing lines of reading that really 
attract them—lack of time, complexity of modern life, etc. ; 
also available aids to culture for busy adults; the possible 
achievement ; and its importance to mental development 
and power. There will also be a discussion of several 
pieces of literature, fiction or biography, in illustration. 
This writer has made a special study of the “ Art of Fiction,” 
and believes that the art of the novelist is quite as much a 
matter of rules and principles as the art of the painter. Her 
published “ Study of Silas Marner” illustrates her special 
ability to treat a work of ficton as art critics analyze the 
world’s masterpieces. 

ScHooL-Room: Standing prominently among the school- 
room helps is the serial, 


Some Phases of Art in the Primary Schools 


by Mr. Frank A. Parsons. “ This course,” says the author, 
‘“‘ presents, as excuse for its existence, only this: A wish to 
make more general the knowledge of wherein beauty lies ; 
and in awakening a love for it, by an acquaintance with 
its principles and their applications to lead to a desire 
for the acquisition of power to create and use the artistic 
for human enjoyment and benefit.” 

In further definition of the scope of the course, Mr. 
Henry T. Bailey, Supervisor of Art in the Public Schools of 
Massachusetts, says of Mr. Parsons and his work: “The 
latest movement in education lovks toward the establish- 
ment in the school-room of a _ reflection of those 
historical, social, industrial and ethical environments which 
in so large a measure seem to determine the direction of 
human activity in the actual life of to-day. 

“Some there are who work with the rank and file and 
feel the inertia of everyday conditions and yet have the 
wisdom to discover how little by little to work toward the 
ideal and to draw the masses with them. 

‘In the eastern part of our country probably no one per- 
son has done more than Mr. Frank A, Parsons toward 
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bringing the new spirit into the public schools. He is 
principal of a large grammar school, an integral part of a 
city system where certain standards must be attained ; 
nevertheless, he has been able to combine social ideals with 
school-room conditions, and artistic handicraft with prosaic 
and inevitable school work. He is a pioneer in the school- 
room in the cause of ‘ Democracy of Art.’"’ 

It would be difficult for any teacher interested in the 
training for art expression in the school-room to’ visit the 
suburban towns and cities of Boston without hearing of Mr. 
Parsons’ marked success in this work ; and he would proba- 
bly soon join the throngs of visitors who have found in this 
school a centre of absorbing interest. Rumors of this steady 
visitation reached Primary Epucarion, and, of course, we 
must know all about it. No cream of success in any de- 
partment of public school work must be beyond our reach 
to bring to the readers of this paper for their enjoyment 
and benefit. The foretaste which Mr. Parsons has alteady 
given us in the earlier issues of Primary EpucatTion sus- 
tains the belief that, in the forthcoming numbers of the 
promised course, we have secured inspiration and help 
for every teacher; not only by the recognition of beauty 
for its own sake but as a practical means of training for 
the eye and hand of the children. 

The opening pages of the series are given in this number 
of Primary Epucation. Of necessity it is a foundation- 
laying chapter, yet specific directions are given for Septem- 
ber work, even for the new first year children, and the 
accompanying illustrations silently tell their own story. 


What We Wear 


Our children look upon their clothing as a matter of 
course, and never dream from whence it came. The story 
of the original material and the processes by which it has 
been made into things of use and beauty, if well told, can be 
made of deepest interest ; and it is just this we propose to 
do in aseries of information articles —“ What We Wear.” 
The history of everything the children wear, from a felt hat 
to a buckle ornament, will be told in a way to capture and 
hold the interest. Besides, the series will be illustrated with 
simple descriptive pictures that any teacher can reproduce 
upon the blackboard. 

Illustrations 


The pleasure and profit which the teachers have derived 
from the skilful illustrations of Miss Olive M. Long in the 
past will continue to be among the good things to come. 
Pictures have their own work to do in primary schools and 
Miss Long has helped us to the best. 


Seat Work 


For the first time Prrary Epucation will give a series of 
seat work lessons, beginning in September. It will be com- 
bined with stories and the necessary illustrations will be 
given on the large monthly supplement. This will afford an 
individual model for each pupil of an ordinary sized class. 


Foreign Entertainments 


We are to have some afternoons abroad next year. They 
will be wholly unique in design and planned for primary 
grades by Miss Alice E. Allen, whose true dramatic touch 
and invariable good taste have come to be warmly appreci- 
ated by the teachers. 

The entertainments consist of glimpses of life in Puerto 
Rico, Cuba, Alaska, Hawaii, and the Philippines. Songs 
and exercises, to be given by the children, descriptive of 
picturesque native scenes, customs, amusements, ¢etc., are 
introduced with as much “local color”’ as possible. 

In addition to these leading features, there will be the 
usual variety of interesting and instructive matter upon all 
subjects pertaining to primary work. The editor will con- 
tinue to search the length and breadth of the land for the 
best educational thought and the best ways of helping 
teachers. 

And with these closing words of hope and promise for the 
coming year, we cordially extend the friendly hand with 
the best wishes for a restful, happy vacation. Good-dye. 





This paper is not published in July and August. 
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Hum and Buzz 
Two Jolly Worker-Bees 


FRANCES BREWSTER 


NE day early in summer Tom Smith found a large 
swarm of bees hanging from the branch of an apple- 
tree, waiting to be caught and hived, 

Just as he and his father had caught the great 
hanging mass, the Queen Bee fell into a pail of water that 
stood near the hive. Tom saw the poor little thing strug- 
gling in the water, and plunged his hand in and drew her 
out, wet and limp, but alive. 

He covered her gently in his hands, then blew upon her 
until, warm and dry, she fluttered about as strong as ever, a 
superb and beautiful creature, “every inch a queen.” 

The hive was in a state of great confusion, the drones 
crying for their Queen and Mother, the workers doing their 
best to still their noise ; but when she flew in among them 
the commotion ceased and all flew to her, caressing and 
fondling her, giving a royal welcome to the new home, that 
was to be. 

The mother then gathered her family around her : 

**My children,” she said, ‘this day has been full of 
adventure, had it not been for the gentle goodness of that 
nice boy, Tom, I, your mother, would have drowned and all 
this family have been separated. Work well and bravely, 
make all the honey you can so Tom may have a good, 
fair share.” 

She left them then to sleep. All that night and for many 
hours more, the bees hung from the roof of the hive in long 
chains, waiting for the honey they had gathered to turn to 
wax. At last on the second morning the hive was alive with 
active, happy bees. Then came a busy time: the little 
cribs must be made to hold the babies, honey must be 
gathered for the winter store, bee-bread made with which to 
feed the babies. 

So the wax makers set to work making the pretty six-sided 
cribs in which the Queen mother would lay the tiny eggs. 
Gangs of bees went off for honey, and the nurses to fill 
their little baskets with golden flower dust. 

On their return, so heavily laden they could scarcely crawl 
into the hive, they packed the cribs where the eggs lay with 
this good flower food. 

After several weeks, when the cells were filling with honey 
and the babies were beginning to come out of the cribs, 
full fledged bees, and the new Queens were commencing to 
move and hum in their cells, the old Queen grew restless, 
for she knew she must take her family and be off to another 
hive or there would be trouble between herself and the new 
queen over in the corner, who was giving her warning cry. 

Being kind and gentle, she dreaded a quarrel, and since 
“ two queens can never live in a hive together without quar- 
reling, she decided to go, before the other came. 

She called her children to her and told them they must 
prepare to find a new home. ; 

“Hum and Buzz,” she said, calling two handsome young 
workers to her, “I make you my captains, find us a good 
place in which to swarm.” 

They both flew off and in a short time returned full of 
busy importance. 

“ Follow,” they buzzed. Out flew hundreds and hundreds 
of humming, buzzing bees, their Queen in the center. 

It was a glorious day. Blue skies flecked with fleecy 
clouds, the air laden with the perfume of blossom and flower, 
and musical with the sound of birds. 
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How they circled and whirled as they flew through the 
sweet summer air, enjoying to the utmost this holiday, filling 
the air, as they flew, with their swarming song. 

Hum and Buzz flew on ahead. 

“Oh!” panted Mother Bee, “this is glorious, fine, but 
they are making me go too far, I cannot fly much longer.” 

On, on, they flew, over hill and dale, creek and river; 
where the captains led all must go; it was the one game ot 
all the summer, and it was — follow my leader. 

But just as the poor Queen felt she could go no farther, 
the swarm made a curve and swoop downward, and the 
Queen Mother fell —where do you think? Into Tom 
Smith’s straw hat, and in a moment the whole swarm lay 
one upon another a great golden cluster of happy, panting 
bees. 





Bird Study in the First Grade 


HANNAH LARSON, Whitewater, Wis. 


The study of birds is a fascinating one, and especially so 
to young children. To show that it can be taught to ad- 
vantage in the lowest grade, I shall tell you how one first 
grade studies birds. 

“The children of this grade attend a public school, and 
there is not a specimen of ornithology in the building. But 
the teacher isa bird lover. Her aim is to create in the 
hearts of her children a love for birds, and to quicken their 
powers of observation that they may see and enjoy this part 
of Nature’s world which is to many people a closed 
door. 

To this end they study the living specimens about them. 
The surroundings in this case are unusually favorable for 
bird study. The school grounds are ample, and the beauti- 
ful lawn is shaded by fine old oak and butternut trees, elms 
and maples. Rose bushes and other shrubbery ornament 
the ground, and there is a fountain on the front lawn. The 
whole is enclosed by an arbor-vite hedge With the quad- 
ruple attraction of trees, bushes, a hedge, and a fountain it 
is not strange that birds flock to this place. There are birds 
of the garden, field, orchard, and forest. They seem per- 
fectly at home and do not fear the children. ‘They oblig- 
ingly pose and sing, seemingly for the special benefit of 
their interested observers. The children learn their manner, 
note their color and size, habits of feeding, perching and 
flying, earn to recognize their songs and calls, how and 
where they build their nests, and many other interesting 
facts simple enough for young children to comprehend. 
They are encouraged to observe birds at home and on the 
street. At intermissions there are always some children who 
prefer watching their feathered friends to playing games. 
They come in with beaming faces to tell of some bird they 
are watching, and soon the teacher is the centre of a group 
of eager, questioning little folks. 

Often during school hours she suspends work for a few 
moments that the children may listen to some new song or 
call that comes to them through the open window. Some- 
times she takes walks with them where they may see water 
birds and others not to be seen on the school grounds. 

Occasionally a dead bird is brought to school. The chil- 
dren are always eager to examine the tiny form and stroke 
the pretty plumage, but their sorrowful exclamations and 
pitying faces show that they are truly sorry that the little 
life has been taken. 

But when a live birdling is brought in what delight its 
visit brings! No néed to tell them to be gentle in caring 
for it. They would not have it harmed for any considera- 
tion. 

Besides the actual observation of birds, the plan includes 
a portion of time given to the study of individual birds in 
class, and it is then that all the stray facts are gathered up. 
Colored pictures come into good use here. 

But space forbids any further details. It is enough to say 


that this study is practical as well as very interesting, and 
secures as results little bird lovers. 
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Strawberrying Song 


ALICE E, ALLEN 
(All rights reserved.) 


by Elizabeth U_ Emerson, in “‘ Songs of Sunshine.” 
mission of Oliver Ditson Co.) 


(Music: “‘ Alpine Song,” Per. 
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Warm and sweet as summer noon-time,Come nod sweet strawberry-days, 
Bright tin - pails a-swing-ing, Go the gay strawberry-girls. 


(Note.— The words of this song are not printed directly under the 
notes to which they belong, ¢.z., Fume, in the first line, should be sung 
to E, the first note of the second measure; oon to E, the first note of 


the sixth measure; Oh, hasten to the last three D’s of the eighth measure, 
etc.) 


On the happy hills a-straying — 
In the sunshine straying — 
Where the winds of June are playing, 
Go the berry-girls. Oh, hasten, 
For strawberries, the big strawberries, the bright 
strawberries, 
For strawberries, together hunting, go the girls, 
On the happy hills, a-straying, etc. 


Down the happy hills together, 
Hand in hand together — 
In the radiant, rosy weather, 
Come the berry-girls. Oh, hasten, 
“ Buy our berries, our red strawberries, our ripe 
strawberries, 
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Buy our berries,” together calling come the girls 
Down the happy hilis together, etc. 


For any number of little girls i in long aprons, sunbonnets, or big straw 
hats. Each carries small tin pail. March gaily on to stage to music of 
song. 

First stanza — sing, standing in line across front of stage. 

Second stanza — march about stage, swing pails lightly, on last line, 
hold pails high in one hand. 

Third stanza — during first four lines, march here and there about 
stage, push grass aside, as if hunting f.r berries, pull off hulls, drop ber- 
ries into pails, etc., all as naturally as possible. On last line, all kneel- 
ing, hold up berry, smiling. 

Fourth stanza — march, two and two, about stage. 
lift berries as if offering them for sale. 
head, with one hand. 

Repeat first stanza, holding last position, standing in row across front 
of stage. 


On fourth line, 
On last line, pails held lightly on 


Haying Song 
ALIcE E, ALLEN 
(All rights reserved.) 


(For boys.) 


(Arr: “ Swinging "Neath the Old Apple Tree.”’) 


In the pearly dawning 
Of the early morning — 

1 Flash and clash of scythes 
In each warm, sunny spot — 
Off we went together 
Through the fine hay weather, 
Mowing in the old meadow-lot. 


2 Mowing, mowing, mowing, mowing — 
3 Flash and clash of scythes in each warm sunny 
spot — 
Mowing, mowing, mowing, mowing, 
Mowing in the old meadow-lot. 


In the golden noon-tide 

Of the olden June-tide, 

While the sun was glowing, 

Fiery and hot, 

On we went together, 

Through the fine hay weather, 
4 Raking in the old meadow-lot. 


5 Raking, raking, raking, raking — 

6 While. the sun was glowing, fiery and hot, 
Raking, raking, raking, raking, 
Raking in the old meadow-lot. 


When the day was over, 

7 Loading hay and clover — 
Scent of new-mown hay 
Can ne’er be forgot — 

® Home we went together 
Through the fine hay-weather — 
Haying in the old meadow lot. 


9 Haying, haying, haying, haying — 
Scent of new-mown hay can ne’er be forgot, 
Haying, haying, haying, haying, 
Haying in the old meadow-lot. 


Motions 


Boys march on to stage, arms in position as if carrying scythes, rakes, 
or pitch forks, over shoulders. 
Sharpen scythes. 
Mow. 
Repeat 1. 
Rake hay, spreading it out, tossing it, piling it up, etc. 
Continue 4. 
Rest, wiping off forehead with forearm. 
Pitch hay, as if “ loading on.” 
Hold scythes, rakes, or pitch-forks, as on entrance. 
Some mow, some rake, some pitch hay, in exact time to music. 
On last line of chorus repeat 8, marching from stage. 


PON OV Se’? 
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Blossom Time 


(Exercise for five girls, each carrying flowers) 
First 
Roses 


Sing a song of roses — 
Roses, bright and bold, 
Some in crimson velvet, 
Some in cloth of gold. 
Some in snowy satin, 
Some in palest pink — 
They’re the dearest blossoms 
Of the June, I think. 
Second 
Pansies 


Sing a song of pansies rare — 
See these twins in yellow, 

Here’s a prince in purple — 

. Such a jolly fellow. 

Here’s his country cousin — ° 

Blue-eyed, pale and pure — 
, They’re the dearest blossoms 
Of the June, I’m sure. 
Third 
Lilies. 


Sing a song of lilies — 
Garden lilies, sweet, 
Water-lilies anchored 
Like a fairy fleet, 
Lilies of the valley 
In a scented row — 
They’re the dearest blossoms 
Of the June, I know. 
Fourth 


Buttercups and Daisies 


Sing a song of buttercups — 
Buttercups and daisies, 

It would take all summer 
To sing all their praises — 
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Hearts made out of sunshine — 
Happy all the day, 
They’re the dearest blossoms 
Of the June, I say. 
Fifth 
Clover Blossoms 
Sing a song of clover, 
Pink and white and red, 
Peeping up to greet you — 
See each pretty head. 
Little crimson clovers, 
Sweet as sweet can be — 
They’re the dearest blossoms 
Of the June to me. 


All, holding up all blossoms. 


Sing a song of June-time sweet — 
Fill it full of posies — 
Lilies fair and pansies, 
White and crimson roses, 
Buttercups and clover, 
Daisies, white as snow, 
For it takes them, every one, 
To make June, you know. 
A. E. A. 





The Little Doves 


High on the top of an old pine tree 
Broods a mother dove with her young ones three ; 
When over them is her soft downy breast, 
And they sing so sweetly in their nest ; 
“Coo,” say the little ones, “ Coo,” says she, 
All in their nest in the old pine tree. 


When in the nest they are left alone, 

While their mother, seeking food, has flown, 

Quiet and gentle they all remain, 

Till their mother they see come home again. 
*‘ Coo,” etc., etc. 


When they are fed by their tender mother, 

One ne’er will push nor crowd another ; 

Each opens widely his own little bill, 

And he patiently waits and gets his fill. 
“Coo,” etc., etc. 


Fast grow the young ones, day and night, 

Till their wings are plumed for a longer flight, 

Till unto them the day draws nigh, 

The time when they all must say good-bye. 
“Coo,” etc., etc.— Sel. 





In Trout Season 
(Exercise for small boys.) 


(For two tiny boys, each carrying fish-pole and line — one 
with fish-basket over his shoulder.) 


First, showing pole, line, ete. 
Where d’you s’pose we’re going — 
Bob and me? 


I’ve a pole and line and fish-hook — 
Do you see? 


Second, opening basket and counting worms. ~ 


Where d’you s’pose we’re going — 
Jim and me? 

I’ve a basket and some fish-worms — 
One — two — three. 


Both, throwing lines. : 
Wading in the water — 
Shade or sun, 


Waiting for the trout to nibble 
Is such fun, 


A. E. A. 
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Vacation Song 


Merrily, merrily dance the sails 
Over the summer sea; 

Down to the rocks and the yellow sand 
Down to the sand go we. 


Hey for a bucket, and hey for a spade, 
Hey for the silver sea! 

Bricks and mortar for money and men, 
Castles of sand for me! 


Seaweed and shells for windows and doors, 
Doors out into the sea! 

Fish for sentinels, crabs for guards, 
Pebbles for lock and key! 


We are the kings of the golden sand, 
Queens of the silver sea! 
Ours is a kingdom of spades and pails, 
None are so happy as we! 
—Eric Parker 





Teacher’s Gown 


When teacher wears her old gray gown, 
I just hate education, 

Her pretty face puts on a frown, 
Her voice is all vexation, 

And, oh, dear me, I feel so glad 
’Cause next week is vacation. 


When teacher wears her new blue gown, 
I just love education, 

Her smiles go dimpling up and down, 
I learn my mult’plication — 

And, oh, dear me, I feel so bad 
‘Cause next week 7s vacation. 





A Summer School 


A wood-elf sat on a red toadstool 

And gathered the fairies around. 
I am thinking,” said he, ‘‘ of starting a school; 
And the best way to mend a broken rule 

Is to keep it from breaking, I’ve found. 


r 
- 


‘“‘ This blade of grass with a tasselled end 

Will do for a whip,” said he. 
If you take good care that you do not offend, 
But strictly to lessons and learning attend, 

I won’t have to use it, you see.” 


- 
- 


Then he taught them to write with a wren-quill pen, 
To read from the leaves of the trees; 

And a thousand things unknown to men 

Concerning each wherefore and why and when 
Of the brooks and the birds and the bees. 


He taught them to set a butterfly’s wing, 
To bind up a wounded flower, 

To teach bird orphans how to sing, 

To sweep pine carpets in the spring, 
Or after a heavy shower. 


When the autumn days grew short and cool 
And the birds all ceased to sing, 
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The wood-elf closed his simmer school, 
And each pupil left his tiny stool 
There in a fairy ring. 


—Z. C. in Every Other Sunday 





Growing 


: A little rain and a little sun 
And a little pearly dew, 
And.a pushing up and a reaching out, 
Then leaves and tendrils all about : 
Ah, that’s the way the flowers grow, 
Don’t you know? 


A little work and a little play 
And lots of quiet sleep ; 
A cheerful heart and a sunny face, 
And lessons learned and things in place : 
Ah, that’s the way the children grow, 
Don’t you know ?—Se/. 





GOOD NIGHT SONG 
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On the moss and fern, 
Sleepy shadows lie, 
Stars, their candles burn 
In the far-off sky. 
All the woodland roses 
Close their petals bright, 
While the fair, field posies, 
Call, “Good Night ! Good Night!” 


ALICE E. ALLEN 























Flower-bells faintly ring, 
Night-winds softly sigh, 

Robin Redbreasts sing 
Each a lullaby. 

Bees rock in the clover, 
One red firefly gleams, 

Sunshine, now, is over, 





So — “Sweet Dreams — Sweet Dreams.” 
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endurance for mental labor without exhaustion. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and germ of wheat 
It contains no narcotic or injurious drug. Descriptive pamphiet free. 


Prepared only 


formulated by Professor Percy more than thirty years ago. 
CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
and influenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor 
narcotic of any description. By mail, 5¢cents. 


Beware of Substitutes. 


A Brain Feeciiin, 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


It is an essential food for the nourishment and sustenance 
of the brain and body. Sleeplessness, nervous exhaustion, inability to work or 
study, is only Brain Hunger. 
its regenerative power to the blood, restore — to the system and give 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE WORLD. THEIR 
HOMES, THEIR SCHOOL. ROOMS, AND THEIR PLAY- 
GROUNDS. 


“One half of the world does not know how 
the other half lives,” is a saying that is fast 
losing its force; for writers and artists have 
managed to show us vivid scenes in the life of 
every nation on the globe. And our interest 
seems to grow by what it feeds on, and every 
new book that portrays the customs of other 
countries finds a welcome waiting forit. The 
children listen to tales about other children in 
these far-away countries with greater interest 
than to fairy stories, or make-believe nature 
stories, because these are “ truly” children just 
like themselves. The “ Children of the World” 
will be an unfailing delight for picture study 
and marvelous story because of the great 
variety of national life and the unusual atten- 
tion given to the detail ot the every-day cus” 
toms of strange people. The book is literally 
full of pictures and they open up the life of the 
people as if we had been invited to enter their 
countries and see for ourselves. It is rare that 
illustrations mean so much in any book as in 
this,—they are original, striking, and almost 
tell the stories without the text. Particularly 
will the games and sports of these all-over-the- 
world children be of exciting interest to Ameri” 
can boys and girls, for “play’’is the “ open 
sesame” to every childish heart. The vocab- 
ulary of the book is not designed for youngest 
children, but that primary teacher who cannot 
select stories from every country in this book 
that will hold the children with breathless 
interest must lack imagination and child sym- 
pathy. The make-up of the book is rich and 
artistic,and expense has not been spared in 
giving “The Children of the World” a beau- 
tifal setting. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON. 


THE CHILD OF URBINO. RAPHAEL. By Louise 
de la Ramé. 


So long as a love for the beautiful exists, so 
long will the world wish to know of the lives 
of the famous artists. The story of Raphael 
has been told over and over but never with 
more exquisite taste and reverent teeling than 
by the gifted pen of Louise de la Ramé. Itis 
the ‘wonderful generocs hearted boy-painter 
of nine years who is presented to the children 
with a touch and a setting that will enshrine 
him in their hearts forever. 

The illustrations of this little book are 
selected with admirable taste — not too many, 
but enough to tell the story of the “Child of 
Urbino” from his birthplace to the days when 
he created his masterpieces. The volume is 
beautifully bound in fitting accord with the 
story and illustrations. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON. 


THE MOTHER TONGUE. 
Book I. 
Book II. 


By George Lyman Kittredge and Sarab 
Louise Arnold. 

It is a star of promise in the teaching of lan- 
guage when practical teachers who have 
watched the needs of the youngest children 
for many years strive to meet that need 
rather than build up a theory. In Book I. Miss 
Arnold has worked out the results of her own 
observation and experience in a happy, skilful 
fashion that will commend itself to the pri. 
mary teachers. The children are beguiled into 
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the correct use of the “mother tongue” bY 
leading them to talk and think in theirown 
childish way. Letter writing, that much” 
neglected subject, also receives attention and 
the selections from literature sets a standard 
for the children and trai:s the ear for well 
written English. Book II. prepares the way 
for a study of grammar. The pupil is directed 
to a methodical analysis of his own thoughts 
and the manner of their expression At first 
more emphasis is laid upon the office of the 
parts of speech than upon their definition. 
Later, the study of analysis and synthesis is 
carried on in connection with the treatment of 
the parts of speech until the pupil has become 
familiar with sentence.structure. Then begins 
a detailed study of inflection in the expression 
of human thought, with liberal exercises for 
practice. The pupils who are wisely taught in 
the use of both these books will have a 
familiarity with the best use of English lan- 
guage and a respect for it such as were never 
known in the old days when dry grammars 
Wee put into the hands of nine and ten years 
old chiljren. : 


ALLYN & BACON, BOSTON. 


COMPOSITION—RHETORIC. By Fred Newton 
Scott and Joseph Villiers Denny. Price, $1.00 


This is designed for use in secondary 
schools. The subjects of the chapters are 
unique. Paragraph-structure; What to Say; 
How to Say It; In What Order to Say It; How 
Much to Say; What Not to Say. The style is 
attractive, dealing with the daily needs of all 
writers, a students, in a plain, practical way. 
There is an abundance of illustrations, and 
they are cf a character to point to errors 
clearly and effectually. It is a book that 
will be as beneficial in the home, the 
library, and on the desk of writers as in the 
school-room. Pupils will be better versed in 
English than they usually are on entering col- 
lege, after the study of this work. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK. 


A READER IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY FOR BE- 
GINNERS. By Richard Elwood Dodge. Price, 
70 cents. 


This is a combination of a Supplementary 
Reader and a Physical Geography. It has not 
been the aim to write a complete treatise on 
the subject but to bring together the more im- 
portant principles of physical geography, in a 
form adapted to the interests and needs of 
young students, and to create an appetite for 
greater research. The book is plentifully illus- 
trated with half-tones of good quality, largely 
from original photographs by the author. In 
turning the leaves one feels that it is as inter- 
esting as a story to be read for pleasure alone. 
It is just such books as these that are needed 
to diffuse general information among students 
who will never be able to pursue the subject 
more thoroughly. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 


MOUNTAIN PLAYMATES. By Helen R. Albee. 


Two bright people, a man and a woman, who 
call themselves Playmates, started out to find 
an abandoned farmhouse for a summer abode, 
They found it, near Mt. Chocorua, N. H., pos- 
sessed it, and this volume is a chronicle of 
their experiences. It was one of the cardinal 
points in the Playmates’ creed that each event 
and each day should be as picturesque as pos- 
sible. Hence the commonplaces of country 
life are colored by rosy hues of the imagina. 
tion and plain living becomes an idyllic exist- 
ence, The book would be a delightful summer 
companion, teaching us how to find beauty 
and enjoyment in every phase of natura, 
living. We find in life that which we bring to 
it; these people brought to their country home 
the mind and heart culture, the happy-hearted- 
ness of two playmates absorbed in each other, 
and the determination to find “ books in run- 
ning brooks and good in everything.” The 
two hundred and seventy-five pages are a 
charming record of the revelations that await 
those who know how to see and how to inter. 
pret an uneventful country life. The author 
gives it the deeper touch when she says she 
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has “sought to show how people of imited 
means, but with an unlimited capital of ideal. 
ism and self-helpfulness, can live an idyllic 
life in isolated retirement where there is light 
and space enough for the soul to expand 
where one can listen to the dictates of one’s 
own needs, and where one is free to work out 
the problem of one’s own self-development 
and growth.” 


THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK. 


THE COMMON SENSE OF COMMERCIAL ARITH- 
METIC. By George Hall. Price, 60 cents. 


The author says: ‘* With a view of affording 
the pupil a definite idea of the principle of 
common sense underlying each, these chap- 
ters on the subject of arithmetic common in 
commercial life have been prepared.” Under 
each subject many examples have been solved 
in complete detail, and often several solutions 
of the same problem are given. It issuggested 
that other things being equal, the shortest is 
the most desirable method. Whatever arith- 
metic may be in use in any particular school, 
this book will be a valuable supplementary 
help to broaden the comprehension of teacher 
and pupils. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 
CITY. 


THE CHILD, His NATURE AND NURTURE. (The 
Temple Primers. Bedford Street, London.) By 
W. 8B. Drummond. 


This little work begins with the helpless in- 
fant and considers in detail the signs of in- 
telligence as they are developed from day to 
day. The physical needs of the child are also 
considered, hygienically, in its nursery sur- 
roundings, then the school-room, play-room, 
ete. The training of the senses, the muscles, 
and the emotions, are discussed, also the earli- 
est intellectual tendencies of the child. The 
book closes with some interesting chapters on 
Habit and Free Will, giving the last pages to 
the discussion of **Froebel and the Kinder. 
garten.” 





CHILD OF URBINO, 


Mrs. Eugene Field writes — 

“I have not before had an opportunity to 
thank you both for myself and the children, 
for the beautiful story of Raphael's childhood, 
the exquisite beauty of which brought tears to 
my eyes. The ‘Child of Urbino’ will stand 
out in my mind as one of the most beautiful 
gems among the many being offered at this 
time to the child mind. 

We all owe you a great debt of gratitude for 
this little book. I wish, also, to thank you for 
‘The Story of Hiawatha’ which so happily 
introduces children to Longfellow’s great 
work. 

It is a fascinating little volume, und the fine 
illustrations will add greatly to the enjoyment 
of my little son, with whom the poem of 
Hiawatha is already a great favorite.” 


That Eruption 


On your face or body ; that fitful bil- 
iousness, indigestion or headache ; 
that loss of appetite ; that tired feel- 
ing, from which you are suffering, can 
be radically cured by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Then why put up with it? 
This great medicine will make you 
look better, feel better, eat and sleep 
better. 


‘*For nearly ten years I have recom- 
mended Hood’s Sarsaparilla for a medi- 
cine to cleanse and renovate the system. 
I consider it unsurpassed.” Dr. R. M. 
MINARD, East Barre, Vt. 





Accept No Substitute. 
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— Armour Institute, at Chicago, has just re- 
ceived an additional gift of $1,000,000 from the 
widow and son of Philip D. Armour, the 
founder. 


—Emperor William has decreed that the 
English language shall take the place of 
French in the high schools throughout Ger- 
many, and French will hereafter be only an 
optional study. 


—It is reported that Somerville, Mass., has 
decided to strike anatomy, physiology and hy- 
glene from the course of study in its public 
school, on the ground that the knowledge of 
the subject that can be imparted in such a 
course is too superficial to justify going into 
it. 


—A movement to endow Kentucky Univer- 
sity in Lexington is based on a unique promo- 
tion plan. Wealthy men thecountry over are 
to be asked to have their lives insured in favor 
of the university. In this way they will have 
to pay only a smal)l premium each year and 
will not feel the contribution, while deaths 
among the patrons may be expected to yielda 
tolerably steady income. 


—Many educational reformers urge that 
school hours. should be shortened, arguing 
that pupils get so mentally tired out that they 
cannot study to advantage in the latter part of 
theday. An article in the Psychological Review 
comba's this idea, on the strength of a series 
of actual tests. The multiplication table, 
lists of words to spell, etc., were given to 
pupils in the morning and again given to the 
same pupils toward the end of the day, and it 
was found that there was no diminution what- 
ever in the ability to do mental work. Dr 
Thorndike, the author, contends that the lack 
of interest commonly seen in schools late in 
the day, is not due to overwork of the pupils’ 
minds but to the fact that the pupils become 
bored by too much of the same thing. The 
remedy, he adds, is ‘‘not to give the student 
less to do, but to make it worth while for him 
to work, to make the work interesting.” 


PHYSICIAN IN ATTRACTIVE 
DISGUISE, 


Who that has eyes to see, a mind tocompre- 
hend and a soul to appreciate, has not felt him. 
self a better, a broadér and a nobler man after 
a day’s journey through such scenery as is 
found along the Lackawanna Railroad as it 
winds its way among the rugged mountains of 
Pennsylvania, on the long journey from New 
York to Chicago, some times skirting a moun- 
tain stream that has been robbed of half its 
former bed to make room for the iron steed 
that thunders along between the giant moun- 
tains that rise on either side like sentinels to 
guard the music that swells from the strug- 
gling waters at their base? 

Who that has an inquiring mind and a scien- 
tific eye can pass through the Water Gap, 
where the Delaware flows so grandly between 
the towering cliffs, and not, to a certain ex- 
tent, realize the struggles which Nature has 
carried on for unnumbered years, in wearing 
away the rugged rocks, that the waters might 
find more quiet and more peace in pursuit of 
their fond mother—the sea? 

Traveler, whoever you are, or whenever you 
have opportunity, take this journey by day- 
light, summer or winter, get in the rear car— 
the rear seat if possible, or in summer, the 
rear platform—open your eyes, unlock your 
soul, broaden your mind and enrich every 
fibre of your being through associations that 
force themselve3 upon you and you will find it 
a@ panacea for the blues, arelief from business 
cares and a physician in attractive disguise. 





Award of Prizes. 
Educational Game Essay Contest. 


Last Fall we offered four prizes for the best four 
essays by teachers, on the ‘‘ Educational Value of Card 
Games’’, as exemplified by the Educational Games we 
manufacture. 

In response to this offer, hundreds of manuscripts 
were received, and after careful examination, prizes were 
awarded as follows: 


$100.00 to MISS LUCIE D. WELSH, Hudson, Mass. 
50.00 to EUGENIA WINSTON, Moorhead, Minn. 
30.00 to MRS. A. G. WYATT, Milton, Florida. 
20.00 to FANNY A. HALL, Ph. B., Chicago, Ills. 


First Prize, 
Second Prize, 
Third Prize, 
Fourth Prize, 


A NEW PRIZE CONTEST. 


The contest awakened so great interest, and the essays received showed 
such keen appreciation of the results possible to obtain by playing our games, 
both in the home and in the school, that we have decided to announce at once, 
another teachers’ competition. We offer prizes for the best description of 
beneficial results secured by actual use of our Educational Card Games, either 
in the school or among the homes of pupils, as follows: First prize, $100; 
Second prize, $50; Third prize, $30; Fourth prize, $20, and five prizes 
of $10 each. 

The essays must not exceed one thousand words in length, and must be 
mailed not later than December 31st, 1901, to Tut Cinc NNATI Game Co., 
Cincinnati, O. No essays postmarked later than December 3st, will be con- 
sidered. Each essay must be marked plainly with the number of words it 
contains. 

Teachers who desire to try our Educational Card Games in connection 
with their school work, or to secure them for use of scholars in their homes, 
can get them at a special introductory price, in lots of one dozen or more 
assorted, if they will write, giving us particulars. 

It is our aim to add new games to our line from time to time, and we 
will be glad at all times to receive suggestions from teachers as to what 
games will be most useful in their school work. We hope to shortly add a 
series of U. S. History games, together with a game of Astronomy, a Shakes- 
peare game and a game of Mythology. 


The Cincinnati Game Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
NEW YORK EDUCATION 


The Best All-round Educational Magazine in the State, 
Cc. E. FRANKLIN, Editor. 
Price, $1.00 a Year. 


This is a beautifully illustrated school magazine of sixty-four pages, with handsomely illuminated cover, and con- 
tains each month articles of interest and value for teachers of all grades, trom the kindergarten to the college. 

While the magazine as originally planned was intended especially for New York teachers, it covers the general 
educational field in its articles and discussions, and is therefore of value to the teachers of every state and to all who 
are interested in educational work. 

In order to still further increase our subscription list we make the following 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER: 


Successors to 
The Fireside Game Co. 





REGULAR PRICE OUR PRICE 
NEW YORK EDUCATION and Review of Reviews $3.50 $2 50 
NEW YORK EDUCATION and Teachers’ World 2.00 1.50 
NEW YORK EDUCATION and Popular Educator 2.0 1.50 
NEW YURK EDUCATION and The Current History Review 1.25 1.00 


During the coming year New York Epucation will be brighter and better than ever before and no progressive 
teacher can afford to be without it. Send ten cents for sample copy. 


NEW YORK EDUCATION COMPANY 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 
Art Hand Books for Vacation 


Edited by Susan N. CARTER, Cooper Union, New York. 





7. Sketching from Nature. II. 


By Tuomas RowsoTHAM. 


Water-Color Painting. 
By Aaron Pau ey. 





8. Landscape Painting in Oil Colors. | 12: The Human Figure. 
By H. Warren, Pres. London Inst. Painters. 
By W. WiutaMs. k hi ow Col 
: ner 13. Sketching in Water-Colors. 
9g. Flower Painting. the ‘Shinenhe Stbietins 
By Wm. D . ar , 
Jpeg 14. Drawing in Black and White, Char- 
10. Figure Drawing. ' coal, Crayon, Pencil, Pen and Ink. 
By C. H. Weicat. By S. N. Carrer. 
Price, 15 Cents Each. Complete Set of 8 to One Address for $1.00 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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Life and Products 
Countries X 


Where Cinnamon Grows 
ALICE E. ALLEN 


PRIMARY 


Hot 


in 


In Ceylon 
(Arr, “ Bluebells of Scotland.”) 
Oh, where and oh, where sails your ship, my jolly crew? 
Oh, where and oh, where o’er the ocean, broad and blue? 


We sail to find a land where the warm wind softly blows, 
The isle of Ceylon—where the sweet stick-cinnamon grows. 


Oh, there boys and girls live in little, brown clay huts, 
Oh, there grow the palms hung with big, ripe cocoanuts, 
The land of pearls and palms—every merry monkey knows 
The isle of Ceylon—where the sweet stick-cinnamon grows. 


On the other side of: our big, beautiful 
world, on this little island of palms and pearls 
and spices, lives Bentoe. 





It is a warm morning, early in June. Out- 
side his little home, Bentoe is waiting for the 
baby. Sometimes, it seems to Bentoe that he 
is always waiting for the baby. 





Here she comes—a little, brown bundle in 
her mother’s arms. How her black eyes shine 
when she sees Bentoe. She talks to him in 
her pretty baby way, and holds out two tiny, 
brown hands toward him. 





Bentoe’s mother is very tall. Her skin and 
eyes are dark. She has long, heavy, black 
hair, tied ina knot at the back of her head. 
Over this knot is a large, tortoise-shell comb. 





This comb is quite low. This means that 
Bentoe’s mother belongs to one of the lower 
classes, or “castes” of Ceylon. If she was of 
higher caste, she would wear a high comb. 
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Baby is busy, anyway. There are bright 
blossoms to pull from their stems and a big, 
blue butterfly to chase. When Bentoe gets 
his sleepy, black eyes open wide enough to see 
anything, both Baby and the butterfly are far 
away. 





Bentoe follows after, calling and calling. 
But Baby laughs at him over her shoulder and 
runs on. 





Then, along the road, comes something which 
makes her change her mind about running 
away. Back she runs to her brother as fast 
as ever her tiny feet will take her. 





It is a great elephant. On his broad back 
are piled cushions of gold and crimson silk. 
On these cushions, under a soft, silk sunshade, 
sits a little girl. 





She is riding alone. But there are servants 
to guide her great, awkward steed. Her father 
rides close by on horseback. 





Bentoe gives one quick look at the fair face, 
the laughing, blue eyes, the long, sunny curls 
of the little maid. 





Then he folds his brown hands across his 
breast. With coaxing words and winning 
ways, he begs the little English lady for some 
money. 





Bess smiles down into his eager face. She 
opens a pretty purse and tosses a silver coin to 
him, and one to Baby. 





“Come with us to the cinnamon-gardens,” 
says her father, “and tell us all you know 
about cinnamon, and you shall have more 
money.” 





Mother puts a big, coarse blanket around 
Baby. Then she swings her over Bentoe’s 
back. The ends of the blanket go over his 
shoulders, and cross on his breast. He holds 
an end firmly in each hand. 





In this queer carriage, Baby goes out for an 
airing. She puts one little, bare foot on each 
side of Bentoe’s waist. Away they go, Ben- 
toe trotting along, Baby bobbing up and down. 
She looks very happy. 





Baby’s queer horse carries her out into the 
pleasant, green country. By-and-by, Bentoe 
sits down by the side of the road. Baby slips 
out of her blanket, and toddles about in the 
shade. 





Bentoe looks lazy, lying there on his back 
with his eyes half closed. But he thinks 
that he is a very busy boy. Isn’t he looking 
after Baby? Isn’t he ready to beg of the first 
passer-by ? 


Away they go, little Bess on her great ele- 
phant, and Bentoe carrying Baby “ pick-a- 
back,” as before. 





By-and-by, they come to a great garden, or 
park. Broad walks run through it under the 
tall trees. The fair skies of Ceylon smile down 
upon it. The little breezes rush up from the 
ocean to play in the green branches of the 
trees. 





“What makes it so sweet?” asks Bess, as 
she and Bentoe run along the path. 





* Cinnamon,” says Bentoe with a little sniff. 
Bess looks up at the tall, scented, cinnamon- 
trees — some of them five times as tall as she 
is. She bas found the land “ where the sweet 
stick-cinnamon grows.” 





She claps her little hands. “It’s better than 


a fairy-story, Bentoe,” she says, “ because it’s 
really true.” 
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—Here are some interesting facts from a 
Memphis newspaper: 

“Statistics show that the powerof the people 
of the different states to earn money is in direct 
proportion to the length of the period the 
average citizen of each has attended school 
To illustrate, the average school period in 
1898-99 of each inhabitant of the United States 
was 4.4 years; of Massachusetts, which has the 
best schools, was seven years; of Tennessee, 
was a little less than three years. The total 
annual production of the United States in the 
year 1800 was less than $30 a year, or ten cents 
a day, counting 306 working days in the year, 
for each man, woman and child; by 1850 the 
production had increased to nearly $92 a year, 
or thirty-cents a day; and in 1899 it was about 
$170 a year, or fifty-five cents a day. The pro- 
duction of Massachusetts in 1899 was $260 for 
each man, woman and child, or eighty-five 
cents aday. The most favorable figures make 
the total annual production of the people of 
Tennessee in 1899 less than $116 a year, or 
thirty-eight cents a day for each inhabitant. 
Another way to express it is to say that the 
average family of five in Tennessee must live 
on $580 a year, counting everything produced 
on the farm and in the home, as well as sales 
and money wages; while the same family in 
Massachusetts has $1,300 a year to spend, and 
the average family of the United States has 
$850. Put these facts together and we at once 
see their tremendous significance. The pro- 
portion between the school period in Massa- 
chusetts, the school period in the whole United 
States and the school period in Tenessee is ex- 
pressed by the figures 7, 4.4 and 8, or multiply. 
ing each by 2, by the figures 14,8.8and 6 The 
proportion between the productive capac- 
ity of each person in Massachusetts, in the 
whole United States and Tennessee is ex- 
pressed by the figures 260, 170 and 116, or divid- 
ing by 20 to bring the terms similar to the 
others, we have 18, 8.5and5.8. Think ofthis! 

Education is as 14 in Massachusetts, to 8.8 in 
the United States to 6 in Tennessee. 

Production is as 13 in Massachusetts, to 8 5 in 
the United States to 5.8 in Tennessee. 

This is not a mere coincidence in the case of 
Massachusetts, the United States and Tennes- 
see; it is the law of the world over. The pro. 
ductivity of a people is everywhere propor- 
tional to their education, that is, their 
intellectual, physical and moral training. It 
is not the natural resources, the climate, the 
soils and the minerals; it is not even the race, 
much as these things count in production, but 
it is education which above everything else 
determines the wealth earning power of a 
people.” 


ONE OF THE LIVELIEST, 


Art in wood, richness in upholstery and 
equipment, perfect ventilation and sweet at- 
mosphere bereft of noxious gases and burnt 
oxygen; the absence of foul train or other 
odors, elegant ease and deadened noises all— 
with bright and cheerful appurtenances— 
tended to lull the passenger to contentment 
and peacefulness; all this on a Lackawanna 
Railroad train out of New York humping its 
way to Buffalo and the West. Has anyone 
told you that the Lackawanna—generally 
known as the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western—railroad hauls you all the way 
from New York to Buffalo in luxurious cars 
without change? Let me tell you so again. 
The “Lackawanna Limited” is one of the 
liveliest of the fleet railroad things which 
jump through this country on steel rails. 
It is a solid vestibuled train made up 
of magnificent coaches. When stretching 
through its schedule it is one of the fastest 
trains on earth, gliding the astonished traveler 
through a wonderland of beautiful, and at 
times, startling landscapes whose scenic effect 
leaves an enchantment in the mind which has 
picture after picture drawn to view in an end- 
lessly changeable variety, 

—Col. John F, Hobbs in National Provisioner. 





FRANCIS W. PARKER, Director. 
WILBUR & JdGkae. pate {A Professional School for Teachers 
Sixteen Departments, 
Courses. 


Summer Term, Six Weeks, July 1 to Aug. 9, 1901 $t*! a 


Model school for observation. University credit given. Open to all. Full program of > 
courses sent on application. THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, —— il. 
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+ TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 34 
J" r. > 
Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Brorfielidad Street, Boston. 
A. G. FISHER, Proprietor, 
Formerly Manager for E. O. Fisk & Co., 

; 25 Bromfield St., Boston, AG B NCY W 
Wanted — Teachers for Public 

SYR and Private Schools, men and 
women. Immediate engagements. 

T a 
HE Epucators’ ExcHANCE 
(Successor of Home Teachers’ Agency) 
Room E. 116 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Also Baxter Building, Portland, Me, 
Ex 
THE "THACHERS’? EXCHANGE 
Recommends superior teachers. Its recommendations have weight with school officials. 
j 
THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOw, 
I. S. PRICE, Manager. Send for Manual. CHAS. C. PRICE, Gen. Agt. 
Offices, { 86 Weybosset Street, Providence, R. I. Telephone, 2478 Providence, RI 
OBJECT—To facilitate the employment of teachers through School Officers. Normal and College Graduates a specialty 

> 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
We would like to hear from several first-class Grade teachers who are available for better positions. Agency manual 
free, on application. Offices : 2A Beacon Street, Boston; Y. M. C. A. Bld., Los Angeles, Cal. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Props. Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave. , N.W., Washington. 
370 Cooper Building, Denver. 420 Parrott B ld’g, ‘San Francisco. 25 Stimson Blk , Los Angels. 
. Recommends college and normal 
Pratt | eachers Agency graduates, specialists, and other 
private schools, and families. 
Advises parents ‘about schools. 
COMPETENT TEACHERS WANTED FOR DIRECT APPLICATIONS. 
If you are ambitious to tetter your position; or wish to obtain a place in another locality; 
members of KNOWN vacancies for 2¢ years. If you are a graduate, with a strong 
record, we can help you. NOW is the time to send stamp for information. 
Am Agenocy That Recormmends 
Oshkosh, Wis.— We want a strong woman to act as principal’s assistant in one of our ward schools. I 
experience, The teacher will have to take charge of the large room, and will be teaching in the grammar grade. 
The salary the first year will be $500: after that it will probably be more, If you have a splendid woman whom we 
Telegram.—Would you take immediately assistant principal grammar school, Oshkosh, Wis., five hurdred? 
Tel: graph.—To Miss Sara A. Morrissey, Dunkirk, N. Y., Jan. 14. 
desirable candidate. I enclose photograph and recommendations.—To Mr. Simonds, Jan. 14, 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY - C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Rents and Sells School Property. 


ESTABLISHED i890. 
2232222223222 3332 32322229: 
FISHER nager for KE. ( 
Rooms 317-319. 
NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Prop., 37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Is in its NEW OFFICE. It is RELIABLE 
OF BOSTON, 258 WASHINCTON STREET. 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
The N. BE. THACHERS HEZXZCHANGFE 
(902 Main Street, Hart ford, Conn. 825-3 Hartford, ‘Conn. 
Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., PROPRIETORS 
THE FisK THACHER S? AGENCIES. 
378 Wabash Ave., "Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 414 Century B'li’g, Minneapolis. 
teachers to colleges, public and 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager ~- - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
or your position is not entirely congenial; communicate with a Bureau which has notified 
CENTRAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU. (Edw. C. Dixon) 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
should prefer a college gi aduate of successful experience if possible; otherwise a normal graduate of successful 
can get at this time please send me her letters and picture at once.—Sup’t. 7. A. Simonds, Jan. 11, 1901, 
I telegraphed this lady this morning and have reply that she will accept the place if offered, She is a very 
> 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
ARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. Si CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
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Bentoe doesn’t know anything about fairy- 
stories, but he does know about cinnamon. In 
his own, queer, little language, he tells Bess 
how cinnamon grows. 





Seven years ago, many of these tall trees 
were hidden away inside tiny seeds. Plants 
grow quickly in the soft air and rich, sandy 
soil of Ceylon. 





Twice a year, the cinnamon is gathered, in 
May and June, and in November. To-day, 
the garden is full of busy people — “ peelers,” 
Bentoe calls them. 





Ginger comes from the root of the plant, 
cloves from the buds, nutmeg, allspice, and 
pepper from the fruit. Cinnamon comes, neither 
from the root nor the bud nor the fruit, but 
from the inside-bark of the cinnamon-tree. 





Bess soon sees how it is gathered. She 
watches the swift, skillful peelers pull thin 
strips of bark from the shoots. Many of these 
strips are over a yard long. Other men bind 
the rolls of brown bark into bundles. 





After the cinnamon leaves the garden, the 
rough, outside bark is taken off. As the sweet, 
inside bark dries, it becomes a soft gold-brown 
color, and rolls itself up into the form of a 
quill. 





There is a kind of spice raised in China 
called Chinese cinnamon. It is made from the 
bark of the cassia-tree, and tastes much like 
cinnamon. But it is less costly and pure than 
the real cinnamon of Ceylon. 





As they go away from the garden, Bess 
tells Bentoe what she knows about cinnamon. 
She tells how it is bought at home, in a soft, 
brown powder. She says it must be kept in a 
tight case or box. If not, it soon loses all its 
aromatic smell and pungent taste. 





Bentoe’s eyes grow big as she tells about 
the rich, dark loaves of spice-cake, and other 
delicious things which Ceylon cinnamon helps 
to make. His mouth waters to taste the round, 
red cinnamon-drops. 





Bess tells him, too, that the garden they have 
just left, together with many others, belongs to 
England. That Ceylon, itself, and all the vast 
country of India, are owned by the little green 
island of England, miles and miles away. 





On each side of the road, grow cocoanut- 
palms, fifty and eighty feet high. Their tops 
are crowned with dark leaves, three times as 
long as the children, riding far, far below them. 





Bess looks up at them. “There are no palm- 
trees in England,” she says. 
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Bentoe opens his eyes wide. No palm-trees! 
What a strange place England must be! Why, 
how can anyone live without palm-trees? 





First, there are the great, round nuts which 
grow under the leaves. Bentoe has helped to 
gather and pack many of them to send away 
on the great ships down in the harbor. 





Many a delicious lunch has he had from the 
creamy cocoanut inside the big nut. Many 
and many a cool drink of its sweet, rich milk. 





“ Cocoanut zs delicious,” says Bess, “ but we 
can live without it.” 





But the cocoanut-tree has so many other 
uses. There is no part of it which is not good 
for something. 





Its straight, strong trunk — that makes and 
rigs small vessels. Sago, too, is made from 
some parts of the trunk, 





From the old leaves, many of the houses and 
fences of the island are built. When the leaves 
are young, they are of a soft yellow color. 
Pretty figures are carved on them, and they are 
sold in the shops of Ceylon. 





From the tough fibers of the leaves, are 
made brooms and brushes. From the nut- 
shells, cups and spoons and ladles — the dishes 
of the Cingalese people. From the outside 
husks of the nuts, rope, and twine — yes, and 
carpets, and even mattresses. 





The tender flower-buds are sometimes boiled 
and eaten. From many of them is taken a thin 
juice. This is the wine of Ceylon, called 
“toddy.” This toddy is often made into vine- 
gar. Sometimes, it is made into a cheap sugar 
or molasses. 





No wonder the people of Ceylon love the 
noble palm-tree. And there are some little 
birds which love it, too. 





_ These queer birds are fond of the toddy-juice. 
So they hang their bag-like nests on the palm- 








HOLLOW EYES. 


The eyeballs are encased in a layer of fat. 
This is only one of the places where the body 
keeps an extra store of fuel. When sickness 
calls on this reserve, the fat around the eyeballs 
is the first to go, and the eyes have the sunken 
appearance so common to invalids. 

We fill out hollow eyes — and hollows all over 
the body. The food we especially prepare for 
this purpose is called SCOTT’S EMULSION. 


Send for free sample to try. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 
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THE HOLTON PRIMER 


By M. ADELAIDE HOLTON 
Supervisor of Primary Schools, Salt Lake City, Utah 





1. It is a Primer in fact as well as in name, from the first page to 
the last. The lessons increase in difficulty very slowly. 
2. The lessons are full of life. They have dramatic quality. They 
stimulate a natural expression. 
3. The lessons are varied in interest. They avoid monotony. 
4. The book has a small and natural vocabulary. 
* 5. Each lesson is short and a logical whole. 
6. There are several lessons upon each important subject. 
7. Action lessons are frequent. The child is asked to do things, 
not merely to see things. 
8. The memory gems have a definite relation to the text. 
are exceptionally choice. 
g. The book is fully illustrated in color and half-tone. 
10. The pictures illustrate the text. The book is not made up of 
mechanical stories written about pictures. 
11. Special care has been used in the selection of the type. 
large, open, and even-faced. 


They 


It is 


Miss Holton’s wide experience as Supervisor of Primary Schools in Des Moines 
and Salt Lake City, as Instructor for several years in the University of Minnesota 
Summer School, and Institute Conductor for the State of New York has given her 
unusual opportunities for studying the needs of school children and school teachers 
‘*The Holton Primer” presents the latest and sanest ideas on the subject of Primary 
Reading. We shall be glad to make you acquainted with it. 

FOR THE 


MAP MAKERS WORLD 


Columbia Series, New Physical Series, Globe Series, 
New Outline Series, Kiepert’s Physical Series, Kie- 
pert’s Classical Series, spruner-Bretschneider His- 
torical Series. 

Terrestrial Globes, Celestial Globes, Slated Globes, 
Relief Globes. 

Indexed Atlas of the World, New Universal Atlas 
of the World, New Imperial Atlas of the World, 
Bible Atlas. 

Onr new editions include the 1900 Census Reports. 








WALL MAPS 





GLOBES 
ATLASES 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., Publishers 
CHICAGO »& NEW YORK 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ LIBRARY 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, Editor-in-Chief 


Assisted by Twenty Distinguished Educators and [len and 


Women of Letters. 


This library is a compendium of literature in the 
highest form for the entertainment and education 
of boys and girls from an early age to maturity; in- 
cluding fairy tales, legends, ballads, and folk lore, 
wonders of earth, sea and sky, animal stories, adven- 
tures, brave deeds, fiction, fun, fables, sea tales, 
school girl stories, natural history, natural science, 
exploration, poetry, biography, history, etc., etc. 


In Twenty Volumes— Richly Illustrated 


The sale of The Young Folks’ Library offers 
an exceptional opportunity for teachers to earn 
a good salary during vacation, or for permanent 
occupation. 


Prospectus with full particulars will be sent upon application to 


HALL & LOCKE CO., Publishers, 
18 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 
FOR TEACHERS 


We want our Publications to be in the hands of every Teacher. 
For this reason we make 


SPECIAL REDUCTION IN PRICES OF ART AND HISTORY STUDY 
PICTURES — FOR MAY AND JUNE ONLY 


The Art Study Portfolios 


are issued semi-monthly and each contain 10 Reproductions from world 
famous Paintings and the regular subscription price is $2.00 per year or 
10 cents per number. 


SPECIAL PRICE—10 Portfolios, 70 Cents, Postpaid. 


The History Study Portfolios 


are issued monthly and each contain 10 pictures especially adapted for 
teaching History, Geography and Literature, and the regular subscription 
price is $1.00 per year or 15 cents per number. 

SPECIAL PRICE—10 Portfolios, 90 Cents, Postpaid. 


1l-G SIZE. 
100 LOOSE PICTURES, ASSORTED, EITHER SERIES, 75c, 
Passe Partout Outfits, 65c. Postpaid, 


containing 6 pictures, mats, backs, easels, paste and brush, and full direc- 
tions to make 6-8 by Io inch Passe Partouts. 


Send roc. and receive sample portfolio of Art Study Pictures and 
complete catalogue, fully illustrated. 


Art Study Company 
301 Manhattan Building - Chicago, III. 





Hammett School Supply Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Kindergarten Materials 


And Water Colors for the Kindergarten 


BLACKBOARDS 
Of Wood, Slate, Hyloplate, Cloth and Paper 


LIQUID SLATING 
For Blackboard Repairing 


Relief Maps — Blackboard Maps 


DEALERS IN 


GLOBES, MAPS, CHARTS, CRAYONS, 
PENCILS, PAPERS, 


PENS, 


and in fact EVERY ARTICLE needed in any depart- 
ment of SCHOOL WORK 


Correspondence solicited 


352 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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branches, in among the buds, where they can 
help themselves to all the tuddy they want. 





When Bentoe has told Bess about his good 
friend, the cocoanut-palm, he tells her how to 
catch elephants. 





Sometimes, elephants are caught in a corral. 
A corral is a large open place, fenced im with 
strong stakes. It has two openings. 





The elephants go through one of these open- 
ings into the corral. They think that they can 
get out of the other. But they can’t. It only 
leads into a small space, so small that a great 
elephant cannot turn around in it. So, there 
he is caught. 





Another way of catching elephants, is with 
a coil of strong rope. The hunter sees an 
elephant standing by himself, on the great, 
grassy plain. The queer beast slowly swings 
one hind leg to and fro. 





The hunter creeps, like a cat, nearer and 
nearer to the elephant. Suddenly, he throws 
his coil of rope. A swift swish through the 
air, a quick twang as the rope tightens around 


the elephant’s leg — and the great animal is 
caught. 





Away runs the hunter. He twists his end 
of the rope around a strong tree-trunk. The 
elephant bellows and roars, but he cannot get 


June, root 


away. By-and-by, his captors put another 
noose around another leg. 





Bentoe tells Bess about the wonderful, 
white pearls, and the pearl-divers of Ceylon. 





When they reach the town, Bess rides away 
to the broad, beautiful street near the ocean. 





Ceylon zs beautiful with its giant trees, its, 
fragrant spices, and its great, glistening pearls. 
But down in her little heart Bess loves Eng- 
land best, after all. 





Bentoe trots away with Baby, to the crowded 
little street over at the other side of the town. 
He thinks of all that Bess has told him. In all 
his lazy, little life, he has never thought before 
of the wonderful world beyond the blue water. 





But in that world, there are no palm-trees — 
no elephants — no brown babies ! 





After all, there’s no place quite so dear to 
little brown Bentoe, as the tiny clay-hut, 
where mother waits for him at the door. 





Home’s the best place, always — isn’t it? 


It may be of clay or bamboo, 
If may be a hut of leaves, 
It may be only a wee, brown nest 
Up in the quiet eaves. 
Perhaps, it’s a cozy cottage, 
Or a palace with lofty dome, 
Or a tiny tent ‘neath the proud palm-trees — 
Love makes it ‘*‘ Home, sweet Home! ” 





dudvddved 


Magic Lanterns 


-- AND-- 


Stereopticons 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Unstruments for Projection and all 
Varieties of Hecessory Apparatus 
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VIEWS ILLUSTRATING 





Physical Geography, Commercial Geo- 
graphy, Geology, Zoology, Botany, 
Astronomy, Anatomy, Architecture, 
Art and Travel, in fact every subject. 


Largest and Most Complete Stock, offered at 
Lowest Prices. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue (260 pages) Free. 


MCALLISTER, M’P’G OPTICIAN, 


49 Nassau Street, New York. 
Rice 














WMionderland 
1901 


the annual publication of the Northern 
Pacifie Railway will be found a distinct 
advance, in some respects, upon even its im- 
mediate predecessor, Wonderland 1900. 

Its cover designs and eight chapter head- 
ings are by Alfred Lenz, of New York, from 
plastique models and are splendid examples 
of art. 

There is within the covers of the book 
much historical matter, some of it new, as 
well as purely descriptive narrative. 

The three principal chapters relate to the 
history of the unique Northern Pacific 
Trademark, the Custer Battlefield 
in Montana, and Yellowstone Park. 
Each is profusely illustrated, the Trademark 
chapter in colors. This trademark is of 
Chinese origin and is 5,000 years old. Its 
story is a strange one. 

It is safe to say that Wonderland 
1901 will be in greater demand than any 
preceding volume of the Wonderland family, 
and, as heretofore, it will be sent by Chas. S. 
Fee, St. Paul, Minn., to any address upon 
receipt of the postage, Six cents. It will 
be, as heretofore, a valuable adjunct in the 
school-room. 
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Sharpening a 
Dixon 


Is as different from sharpening a common 
pencil as the quality of Dixon’s pencils is 
different from and better than that of ordi- 
nary kinds. It never tries one’s temper 
to sharpen or to use Dixon’s Amer- 
ican Graphite Pencils. Among the 
immense variety of styles and sizes, 
you'll surely find the right pencil for your 
particular work. 


For 16 cents we will send samples worth twice 
that amount, if your dealer hasn’t them. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Don’t Forget 


“THE KATY" 


M. K. & T. Ry. Co, 


THE 


BEST SERVICE 


BETWEEN 





Texas Points 


North and East 
N. E. A. 


DETROIT 
July 8th to 12th, 1901 





VERY LOW RATES 


via 





From points in Missouri and Kansas 
and the West, and Arkansas, Texas 
and the Southwest. 


For further particulars 
H. C, TOWNSEND, G. P. Agt, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





NOTES. 


— Extra copies of this month’s Supplement 
may be obtained at five cents per copy. 


—‘* Aristotle’s Psychology,” a treatise on 
the principle of life (De Anima and Parva 
Naturalia) has been translated and edited with 
introduction and notes, by William A. Ham- 
mond, M.A., Ph.D., assistant professor Ancient 
and Medizval Philosophy in Cornell Univer- 
sity, and will be published immediately by the 
Macmillan Company. 


— Doubleday, Page & Co. announce “ Nature 
Biographies,” by Clarence Moores Weed, the 
wellknown professor of entomology and 
charming writer on nature subjects. The vol- 
ume will be a sort of personal acquaintance 
with the lives of the more common butterflies, 
muths, grasshoppers, flies, and so on—the sort 
of fascinating details of these insect exist- 
ences which make the reader want to go out 
and study these everyday marvels for himeelf. 
Many photographs illustrate the book. 


TO THE TEACHERS OF NEW 
YORK STATE. 

The local committee of the State Teachers’ 
Association guarantee to their fellow teachers 
in New York State that they will be prepared 
to furnish good quarters to all teachers who 
may attend the meeting of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association in Buffalo, July 5and 6, 
1901, and the few days preceding and following 
at the following rates: 

$1 a day per person, two or more persons in a 
room; $1 to $2 a day one person in a room. 
Good breakfasts for 25 cents to) cents. Other 
meals can be obtained down town or in the 
exposition grounds. 

Those desiring accommodations should 
write to C. N. Millard, Chairman of the Local 
Committee, Municipal Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y., as 
svon as possible. 

(Signed,) 
C. N. MILLARD, Chairman, 
EpITH L. Huson, Secretary. 


GUIDE TO THE PAN-AMERICAN, 

Exquisite blending of soft harmonious colors 
has given to the Pan-American Exposition the 
name of the Rainbow City. Just as beautiful 
in its blending tints is the handsome little 
guide book issued by the Lackawanna Rail- 
road, giving information that every Pan- 
American visitor is anxious to have. Write 
tor one, enclosing four cents in postage stamps 
to T. W. Lee, General Passenger Agent, New 
York. 


—The New England and Trunk Line Passen- 
ger Associations have tendered to the Cornell 
University Summer Session, July 5 to August 
16. 1901, reduced exeursion rates of one and 
one-third fares for the round trip on the certi_ 
ficate plan. The excursion rate to Buffalo and 
the Pan-American Exposition from Ithaca is 
three dollars. 


THE FAR-FAMED LOOP TRIP, 


Denver to Silver Plume and return via the 
Colorado & Southern. The greatest one day 
trip in the country. It has made Colorado and 
the C. & 8. Railway famous. Be sure and take 
it if you get to Colorado. 


LIFE, 


The poet’s exclamation : **O Life! I feel thee 
bounding in my veins,” is a joyous one. Per- 
sons that can rarely or never make it, in hon- 
esty to themselves, are among the most 
unfortunate. They do not live, but exist; for to 
live implies more than tobe. To live is to be 
well and strong—to arise feeling equal to the 
ordinary dutics of the day, and to retire not 
overcome by them—to feel life bounding in 
the veins. A medicine that has made thou- 
sands of people, men and women, well and 
and strong, has accomplished a great work, 
bestowing the richest blessings, and that med- 
icine is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. The weak, run- 
down, or debilitated, from any cause, should 
not fail to take it. 


ALLEW § FOOT-EASE 


A Powder for the Feet. 


Shake into your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot Ease, a powder for 
the feet. re cures pain 
smarting, nervous f and 
takesthesting outof corns and 
Its the greatest co 
covery ofthe e. Allen's 
Ease makes tight-filting or new 
feeleasy. It is a certain cure for in- 
gras? pails, owenting call 

ot, ti achin 
80, 000 testimonia i, “TRY IT TO- 

AY. Sold by all Druggists and Shoe 
BAY.S0 Deo notacceptanimi- 
tation. Sent by mail for 25c.in stamps. 


FREE 25th iecsic? 


“Oh, What Rest 
and Comfort ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N.Y. 


(Mention this paver). 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
p* T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CBEAM 
OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 


Removes Tan, 
Pimples, 
Frec k les, 
Moth P atches, 
Rash and Skin 
diseases, and 
every blemish, 
on beauty, 
and defies de- 
tection. On its 
virtues ithas 
stood the test 
of fifty -two 
years; no 
other has and 
is so harmless 
we taste it to 
be sure it is 
properly 
made. Accept 
no counterfeit 
: of similar 
name. The 
A. Sayer, said to a ladyof the haut-ton 





























PURIFIES 
as wellas 
Beautifies 






uished Dr. L. 

(a patient) :“* 4s you ladies willuse them, I recommend, ‘Gou- 

aud's Cream’ asthe least harmful of all the skin preparations.’ 
For sale b ~ —~ gists and Fancy Goods Dealers through- 


disti 


out the U. a and Europe. 
FERD. T rHOPKING. Prop'r, 87 Great Jones St., N.Y 


BUSY WORK 








Sentence Building Reading —Writing— 
Spelling—Drawing—Counting—Rondebush 
—Vertical Script and Print, 200 Cards—3o0 
Words with Capitals—75 Picture Cards— 
Drawings very simple. 

Sample Box, complete, 25 cents. 

Free Circular. 
CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Birdies = 


A real gem. Teachers fall in love with 
it and pupils want to read it through as 
soon as they begin it. 

Appropriate for Sc hool and Home. . 








It is the story of the experience of Delma 
and Harold who went to their grand- 
father’s to spend the summer studying 
and observing the birds. Contents are: 

Birdies at Their Trade. Mason—Swal- 
low; Weaver—Oriole; Carpenter—W ood- 

ker; Basketmaker—Crimsonfinch; Ful- 
er—Goldfinch; Tailor—Tailorbird. 

Birdies and Their Songs. In the Garden 
—Robbin; In the Field—Bluebird; In the 
Home—Canary; In the Wood—Thrush; In 
a ; In the Grove—Mocking- 

rd. 

Birdies on the Wing. Hummingbird. 


The Birdie’s Farewell. Jack Sparrow 
and Jenny Wren. Good-Byc. 


The book is very ‘prettily illustrated by 
Bertha L. Corbett, the artist of Sun Bon- 
net Babies. 

The author is Ida S. Elson, of Philadel- 

hia, formerly a prominent Kindergar- 

mer of Bethlehem, Pa. 





Prices: Cloth, 104 pp......cccceeseesesee: 80c 
SCHOOL JOURNAL COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS - - - MINNESOTA 
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IF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED WITH YOUR PRESENT POSITION 


why not register with us? We are having calls every day for good teachers for 
September. Write and let us know what you desire. We can help you. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of New England. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager. 8 BEACON STREET, BOSTON. 


: : SUMMER COURSES 
Session of 1901. Seventh Year, Fuly 8—Aug. 16 

FORTY COURSES in Greek, Latin, Semitic, English Literature, Rhetoric, German, Philosophy, Educa- 

tion, History, Government, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry and Physical Training. 
Tuition $25.00 fur the Session 

The location is unsurpassed for summer school work, it combin«s the coolness and the beauty of re nery 

of the heights overlooking the Harlem River and the Hudson River with the advantages of the great city. 
For “‘Announcement” address, Marshall S. Brown, University Heights, New York City. 








Teachers wanting to make Financial Hay while the Vacation Sun shines 
are invited to investigate our liberal exclusive agency propositions. 


THE LEEPER PHOTOGLYPHS in BIBLE and CLASSIC LANDS 


A high class art publication on the most interesting countries in the world. The pictures, which have 
comprehensive descriptions, are typical of the scenery, the peoples, and the customs of these lands, 
and are AS GOOD AS PHOTOGRAPHS, but much cheaper. 


EDWARD F. BIDDLE, General Agent, FORT WAYNE, IND. 
Easy Method of Teaching Primary 


BENTON’S HAPPY METHOD IN NUMBER. sonnce y's Primary Teacher 


A Manual of Instruction for Teachers and Mothers Based on the Principles of Froebel. 
More than two years of work systematized to meet the needs of the Little People and Teachers. 
New Arrangements and New Illustrations leading to accuracy, self-reliance and love for the study. 


A minimum of board work—a maximum of seat work. ‘‘Suggestions on the Multiplicaticn Table are worth the 
price of the book.” 


** Earnest teachers cannot afford to be without it.”—City Superintendent, j 
‘*Every primary teacher will find it helpful no matter wh. t method is being used.”—A p~imary teacher. 
Cloth, 8vo. 177 illustrations. Price, 55 cents. C.pies cau be obtained directly from the author. 


Address EMILY E. BENTON, Croton, Tompkins County, New Yor< 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

monthly, 28 pages, the leading Southern educational journal, reduced to 
25c. a year, with roc. dialogue free. Send now. 


Address FREE PUBLISHING CO., Dover, Tenn. S 
Sete 


Some of the Latest and Best Books for Teachers. 


The best way is to study carefully the questions Pine tn te rre : 
and answers used in previous examinations. ~ hy nee penely Consens Topic paper when 
) , you can get The ORLD’S REVIEW 
For35 cents we send you, prepaid, a book contain- -ery week for th ice? Il 
ing the questions aud answers of the Teachers’ | ©V°TY Wee™ *F he same price? Allustrated, 


e 
ow to Pass Current Topics 
16 pages,, original, good paper, good print, high 
any 50 cent paper, 75 cts.; with any dollar edu- 
An Examination. cational paper. 1.10. Reduced club rates to 


grade in all respects, Price, 50 cents a year; with 
schools. 
Uniform Examinationsin New York State for the 


= two years, from August '98 to August ’99, and Every Wee k 
1) 


m Aug. '99 to Aug. 1900, practically two books ‘ “a 
for the price of.one. The answers and construc- Just the paper for preparing for examinations, 
for schools,and for Current Topic Clubs. Address, 


tions in Drawing are also given. 
S . World’s Review,102 Seneca St., Buffalo,N.Y. 


“1900-1901. Seat Work. 




















.  1900--1901 


&z-We also send with the book a supplement 





containing the questions and answers from Aug. 
900 to the present time, making the book 
ICTLY UP TO DATE. Price of book com- 
plete, 35 cts. Books for previous years, 25 cts. each. 
For $2.00 we send a book containing all ques- 
tions from the beginning, with Cornell Scholar 
skip and Normal School Entrance Examinations 
Address THE EDUCATOR, Butftalo, N.Y. 





How to Teach Drawing. i 
This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 

day to day.—What to have pupils do. What 
uestions toask, What answers to require. 

the book is for the teacher only, the pupils being 


DRAWIN 


provided with models which can be prepared by 

the teacher and pupils from directions given in 

the book. Teachers are also enabled to pass an 

examination in Drawing by studying this book. 

The book is substantially bound and contains 180 

— and illustrations, Price, 35 cents pre- 
ai 


paid. 

aw We have it added a chapter on col- 
or to this Fae gap questions at the bot- 
tem ofeach page. for the use of teachers 
preparing for examinations. Price ofthe 
complete book prepaid, 35 cents. 





The Latest and Best Series of Busy Work, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


By ELIZABETH MERRICK KNIpP, B. 8. 

50 Language Sheets. All different. 

50 Arithmetic Sheets. “ 

50 Geography Sheets. “ - 

50 Miscellaneous Sheets. “ 

50 Drawing Sheets. ‘ - 
Size of sheet, 3% x 5—Oolored, illustrated 


with full directions for using each set, and 
adapted to all grades of school work. 


Price, 25 cents per set of 50 sheets.—65 Sets, $1.00. 
a ae busy and they will give 


Special Offer. 


To introduce this work we will send, 
to one teacher in each school only, the 
five complete sets, postpaid, upon 
receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 

One From Many. 


The py Neat ay Series are just what teachers want. 
Send me sets,100 ofa kind. The series are just 
excellent and I shall do some splendid work for you 
selling them in Iowa. Psrin. O. A. COLLINS 
Staart, Iowa. 


For above books address THE EDUCATOR, 102 Seneca St , Buffalo, N.Y. 


— We take pleasure in acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of two of the Nature Study Leaflets, pub- 
lished by the Rhode Island College, Kingston, 
R. I. Both contain interesting materials for 
lessons and are full of suggestiveness. 


—Teachers wishing to attend a Summer 
School should not fail to get the program of 
the Chicago Kindergarten College Summer 
School ot Pedagogy. The Faculty is a strong 
one and the course of study one which pri- 
mary teachers as well as kindergariners will 
find exceedingly profitable. 


—The value of physical exercise has been so 
industriously preached in this generation that 
it is time for comething to be said on the other 
side. The tendency to excessive devotion to 
athletics in American colleges has found a 
keen and vigorous critic in Prof. Arlo Bates, 
of the Massachusetts School of Technology, 
whose article on the subject in the May num- 
ber of the Forum is a timely warning against 
the displacement of intellectual ideals by the 
new enthusiasm for sport. 


IT COSTS NOTHING 

To make sure of comfortable accommoda- 
tions during your visit to the Pan American 
Exposition. The Teachers’ Pan-Tourist Com- 
pany, which is composed entirely of Buffalo 
teachers, has three thousand rooms in some of 
Buffalo’s best homes at from $1.00 and up per 
person;some 75 cents and some 50 cents for 
large parties. They protect you from the 
avaricious householder and trip promoter, 
Under their system you will not be crowded 
in your sleeping quarters. 

Within one block of the Terminal Station at 
the Exposition Grounds is located their COT. 
TAGE and TENTING COLONY, a wonder of 
cleanliness, convenience and comfort. The 
rate is only 50 cents per person including use 
of free kitchen. 

Write to-day for full particulars. Address, 
The Teachers’ Pan Tourist Co., 433 Mooney- 
Brisbane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE SCENIC “CENTRAL 
VERMONT.” 


Hints for Those Who Plan to Go into 

; the Country or to Buffalo. 

Again the vacation season draws near, and 
as usual the Central Vermont Railway is fore- 
most in the field with literature, describing 
the summer attractions of Vermont and Lake 
Champlain’s picturesque islands and shores. 
In addition to a new illustrated guide book on 
Vermont, the passenger department has 
issued a handy folder on the Pan-American 
Exposition, replete with information that 
every intending visitor to Buffalo should have 
before completing plans for the trip. The 
scenic Central Vermont Grand Trunk Route 
is by all odds the most attractive as well as 
the cheapest way of reaching Buffalo. Ittakes 
you through the heart of the glorious Green 
Mountain region of Vermont, for miles along 
the shores of Lake Champlain over the Vic- 
toria Jubilee bridge into Montreal, and thence 
to Buffalo via the St. Lawence River Route. 
During the summer the Central Vermont Rail. 
way will sell low-rate excursion tickets to 
Buffalo, via White River Junction and Mon- 
treal, good for fifteen days, with privilege of 
stop-over, returning at Montreal and at Lake 
Champlain points in Vermont, thus enabling 
one to visit not only the Pan-American show, 
but also to pass a week or more at some de- 
lightful resort on the shores and islands of the 
beautiful Champlain, “ the summer paradise” 
of New England. For Pan-American folder 
and for new guide book enclose 4 cents post- 
age. Address T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., Cen 
tral Vermont Railway, 306 Washington Street, 
Boston 
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Prevention of Disease, 


Keep the Stomach Right. 


It is surprising what a safeguard a healthy 
stomach is against disease. And again it is 
not so surprising when it is remembered 
that the only way we get pure blood, strong 
nerves and firm flesh is from wholesome food 
well digested. It is the half digestéd food that 
causes the mischief. When the stomach is 
weak, slow, inactive, the food lies in the 
stomach for hour?, fermenting, forming 
gases which poison the blood and the 
whole system, causing headache, pains in 
the back, shoulder blades and chest, loss of 
appetite, palpitation, biliousness. 

The safest cure for indigestion is Stuart’s 
Dyspeps‘a Tablets, composed of vegetable 
essences, fruit salts, pure pepsin and Golden 
Seal. Dissolve one or two of these tablets in 
the mouth after each meal. They are pleas- 
ant tasting and mingling with the food so 
assist the weak stomach that the food is per- 
fectly digested before it has time to ferment. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets cure indigestion 
and increase flesh because they digest flesh 
forming foods like meat, eggs, etc. 

Sold by druggists at 50 cents per package. 

Absolutely safe and harmless. 


Free ‘Trip 


— 


CALIFORNIA 
AND RETURN 


For School Teachers 








For information, address 


JAMES R. T. MERSHON 


537-538-539-550 Parrott Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


NEV DOG BOOK 


The most useful book ever written on dogs. All 
dog owners have a kind word for it. How to feed, 
breed and cure when sick; showing the most beauti- 
ful dogs in the world, giving their points and explain- 
ing all breeds from the largest to the smallest. Furi 
CLots, By Mai. on Receipt of 50 Cents, Coin or 
Stamps. PUBLISHERS PRINTING CO, 72 
India Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE MAGAZINE 


EDUCATION 


records the carefully prepared utterances 
of many of the ablest educators. 


It is the oldest of the high class educational month- 
ly magazines. Fully uptodate. It should be within 
reach of every teacher who recognizes the fact that 
teaching is a great profession and nota mere ‘“‘make 
shift ” to get aliving. At the orening of its 22nd 
year with the Sept. number, Supt. Richard G. Boone 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, will become Editior. 

Librarians should io clude EDUCATION in their list 
for the benefit of teachers and of others who would 
keep abreast of the best educational thought. Uni- 
versaliy commended by highest educational author- 
ities, $3.00 a year, 35c.a copy. Sample copy for six 
2-cens stamps. 


THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers, 
50 Bromfield St., 








Boston, Mass. 


LEARN PROOFREADING 


If you possess a fair educati n, why not utilize it 
at a genteel and uncrowded profession paying $15 to 
$35 weekly? Situations always obtainable. 





e are 
the original instructors by mail. 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL - PHILADELPHIA 





WE NEED TEACHERS 


North Dakota increased 75 per cent in last 
decade. Thousands of settlers are coming 
this year. Address for registration blank 


THE WESTLAND TEACHERS’ LEAGUE, 
LISBON, N. D. 


&@~ Over 20 years’ successful experience in the 
Northwest. 








— Returns from four-fifths of the class of 
1900, Yale, show that seventy-eight men are in 
business, seventy-five in law, twenty-seven in 
teaching, twenty-four in medicine, twenty- 
three in graduate schools, seven in theology, 
two in Christian work and one in journalism. 
The class exemplifies the increasing tendéncy 
of Yale graduates of late to become men of 
affairs rather than of the professions, the de 
crease in the number of those going into the 
ministry being especially marked. 


— Mr. Francis la Flesche, an Omaha Indian, 
has recently published an account of the 
training of children in the tepees of that 
tribe. 

“No child is permitted to interrupt an elder 
person, or to pass between two persons who 
are speaking,” says the author, “ still less to 
come between them and the fire. We were 
strictly enjoined never to stare at strangers, 
nor to address anyone by his personal name 
without a title. 

“From his earliest years the Omaha child 
was trained in the grammatical use of his 
native tongue. No mistake was allowed to 
pass uncorrected. 

“No Indian parent ever whips his child. 
When it commits a fault, the entire family 
assembles in solemn conclave, and it is sum- 
moned and reproved with such gravity that it 
never forgets the lesson.” 

These are not civilized red men but the class 
known to us as *‘ savages.” 


AN ESSAY CONTEST. 


The attention of our readers is called to the 
advertisement of the Cincinnati Game Com- 
pany on another page, wherein they offer 
$206 in prizes for the best essay, the text of 
which shall be a description of the beneficial 


_results of use of the Educational Card Games. 


HAMMETT SCHOOL SUPPLY 
COMPANY. 

We are pleased to call the attention of our 
readers to the Hammett School Supply Com. 
pany. Mr.C. F. Hammett, so well and favor- 
ably known to most of the school officers and 
teachers of New England, is president of this 
corporation. Mr. Hammett has had over 
twenty-five years’ practical experience in the 
School Supply Business, twenty years of 
which, was spent under the careful guidance 
of his father, J. L. Hammett, one of Boston’s 
oldest and most respected business men. Mr. 
J. L. Hammett is not in any way connected 
with the old corporation doing business under 
his name. 

The new corporation is located in the old 
Educational Headquarters at 362 Washington 
Street, Boston, and in purchasing their stock 
(which is all new and tresh), careful attention 
has been given to the requirements of the pro- 
gressive and wide-awake teachers; and all of 
the latest and best material will be found in 
their store. 

Mr. Hammett has added a new feature to 
their commodious establishment, in the way 
of a “ Teachers’ Rest,” a room nicely fitted up 
for the exclusive use of teachers and school 
officers. 





Bezzsnsere COLLAR, Butterfly Pat- 
‘ tern, with materials to work, 30 cents. 
Particulars how to obtain free for 2-cent 
stamp. EVANS CO,, Dept. 7, P. O. Box 197, 
Waltham, Mass. 


$ SEVEN DAYS EXCURSION 
PAN AMERICAN XPOSITION 





Covers all Expenses Includes 2 daye 
at Niagara. Address M. E. BEERS, 
Everett Station, Boston, Mass. 





PILES 
vfs 


Archie Birkett, Ionia, Mich. 
“I had to quit work on ac- 





count of piles. I suffered ter- 
riby all the time. Two ap- 
plications from a 50 cent box 
of Pyramid Pile Cure cured 


me completely. All drug- 
gists sell it. Book on Piles, 
causes and cures mailed free, 
Pyramid Drug Co. Mar- 
shall, Mich, 








WHAT A YOUNG WIFE 
OUGHT TO KNOW..., 


$1000 PRIZE BOOK 


The series of Purity Books is as follows: ~ 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know 
What a Young Man Ought to Know 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know 

(and the above) 


Universally commended by physicians, clergymen, 
educators, editors and ph.lanthropists. 


Price $1.00 each. 
F. H. PALMER. N. E. Agent Vir Pub. Co 
50 BROMFIELD 8T., BOSTON 
point agents for our 


SE & 2 per line of pubii- 
cations. Absolutely 
no canvassing re- 
$780 Per YEAR 

Ree ee EXPENSES 


AND 
absolutely guaranteed. Address 
Colonial Publishing Co., Dept. C 11, Chicago. 


YOUR VACATION 


Where will you spend it? Why not 
a Select Party of cultured people an 
go to the beautiful and romantic 
Land of Evangeline— 


NOVA SCOTIA? 


Special facilities for studying Longfellow’s famous 
poem. Nova Scotia is an iceal vacation land, fuli of 
trout, shad, salmon, pine woods and ozone. The 
nights are invariably cooland the air bracing. The 
tired worker builds up faster thanin any land we 
have ever visited. There are all the fascinations of 
a foreign tour, including a delicious little taste of 
salt (only one night atsea). We shall conduct two 
parties this season, one in July and one in August — 
our eighth season. If you are thinking of going to 
Nova tia, write to us. Prospectus on receipt of 
stamp. Address Associate Editor ‘‘Education,” 


50 Bromfield St , Boston, Mass. 





Lady or Gentleman 


to travel and ap- 











Are You Going to 
The Pan-American Exposition? 


If so, send stamp for circulars giving infor- 
mation about board and rooms in Buffalo. I 
have been on the ground and can give infor 
mation of value. 


Address, F. H. PALMER, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 





PAN-AMERICAN TOURISTS 


We are prepared to care for thousands of educa- 
tional and other —— who wish to be sure 
of satisfactory ac ommodations at reasonable rates 
when they visit the Pan-American Exposition this 
summer. These accommodations are in some of 
Buffalo’s best homes, every one of which is person- 
ally inspected before being accepted for our guests. 
You will save maney and be sure of solid comfort by 
booking in advance. Write to day for complete 
prospectus. THE TEACHERS’ PAN-TOURIST 
CO. (Inc.), 483 Mooney-Brisbane Bidg., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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$6.00 FOR $3.00 


A New Combination Offer That Means Something 


BIRDS AND NATURE, one year .. , 


CHILD-STUDY MONTHLY AND ADOLESCENCE, one a 1.00 


THE REVIEW OF EDUCATION, one year . A 
BOUND VOLUME “ BIRDS,”’ Morocco... 


NOTES. 


— No need to read story papers for exciting 
adventures. Miss Lizzie Cottman, teacher in 
. $I .50 ALL district No. 19, Sioax Co., Nebraska, when she 

went to school one Tue:day morning found 

FOR the building nearly surrounded with water, 
2.50 50 | \$3 00 owing tothe heavy rains. She went on with 

. her classes, but little by little the water con. 
$6.00 | tinued to rise, and at length the foundation 


BIRDS AND NATURE isa monthly magazine of 48pp. devoted to nature, and illus- | under the little building began to give way. 
trated by col red photography. It is the only periodical in the world that publishes pictures of birds,] The brave teacher closed the school, and, 
animals, insects, flowers, plants, etc., in natural colors. Eighé full page plates 8x10 inches each month. | telling the pupils to remain inside the btild- 

CHILD-STUDY MONTHLY AND ADOLESCENCE is a monthly magazine ing, plunged into the torrent, which by this 


of 64pp. devoted to the practical and scientific study of childhood and adolescence, comprising the | 'me Was waist deep, waded to a barn near by 


Child-Study Monthly, Journal of Adolescence and Transactions Illinois Society of Child-Study. 


and secured a horse andarope. Returning to 


THE REVIEW OF EDUCATION is a monthly magazine of 48pp., 8x10 inches: Sk SNS: SN: We Sow Cea ae 


supplemented with two of our exquisite bird pictures in colors, each month, 


reviews—it is to the teacher what the “ Review of Reviews” is to the busy man—what the “ Dial” 
is to the lover of good reading—a literary journal for teachers—a high class school journal of interest 


to all teachers—a guide to the best reading ia education, 


BOUND VOL. I. * BIRDS” contains the first six numbers of the nature magazine— 


60 full page plates of birds in.colors, as follows : — 


1 Nonpareil 21 Blue Bird 
: Resplendent Trogon 22 Barn Swallow 

3 Mandarin Duck 23 Browu Thresher 
4 Golden Pheasant 24 Japan Pheasant 


5 Australian Parrakeet 25 Bobolink 

6 Cock of the Rock 26 American Crow 
7 Red Bird of Paradise 27 ‘Flicker 

8 Yellow throated Toucan 28 Black Tern 


9 Red-rumped Tanager 
10 Golden Oriole 
11 American Blue Jay 
12 Swallow-tailed Indian Roller 
13 Red-headed Woodpecker 
14 Mexican Mot Mot 
15 King Parrot 
16 American Robin 
17 American Kingfisher 
18 Blue-mountain ang?! 
19 Red-winged Black Bird 
20 Cardinal or Red Bird 


Send Stamp for Catalogue 


29 Meadow Lark 

30 Great Horned Owl 

31 Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
32 Canada Jay 

33 Purple Gallinule 

34 Smith’s Larkspur 

35 American Red Crossbills 
36 Cal fornia Woodpecker 
87 Pied-billed Grebe 

38 Bohemian Wax Wing 

39 Long-billed Marsh Wren 
40 Arizona Jay 


41 Screech Owl 
42 Orchard Oriole 
43 Marsh Hawk 
44 Scissor-tailed Flycatcher 
45 Blaci-capped Chickadee 
46 Prothonotary Warbler 
47 Indigo Bird 
48 Night Hawk 

49 Wood Thrush 
50 Cat Bird 
51 Yellow-throated Vireo 
52 American Mocking Bird 
53 Black-crowned Night Heron 
54 Ring-billed Gull 
55 Logger-head Shrike 
56 Bal'imo:e Oriole 
57 Snowy Owl 
58 Scarlet Tanager 


59 Ruff d Grouse 
60 B'ack and white Creeping Warbler terested in the information contained in itand 


fastened one end of the rope to the door and 
the other end around the horses’ neck. Then 
she headed for dry land, and after a desperate 
struggle reached the shore, where she fastened 
the rope toatree. Then she hailed a farmer 
who came to her assistance, and the thirteen 
pupils were safely landed. The parents of 
the children and the county com missioners are 
discussing plans for rewarding Miss Cottman 
for her heroic deed. 


SOUTH DAKOTA FARMS 
Is the title of an illustrated booklet just issued 
by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 
descriptive of the country between Aberdeen 
and the Missouri River, a section heretofore 
unprovided with railway facilities but which 
is now reached by a new line of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. Everyone 
contemplating a change of location will be in- 


an educational review o' 


a copy may be had by sending a two-cent 


A. W. MUMFORD, Publisher, 203 Michigan Ave., Chicago|0), Cheat 





Agent, Chicago, Il. 





CHARMING SUMMER (COMPANIONS 











uf 


Fairyland oF Flowers 


“ The latest edition of FAIRYLAND OF FLOWERS is a decided improve- 
ment in illustration upon the earlier editions. Many of the cuts which 
have marred the beauty of the book have been taken out, and many 
handsome full-page half-tone engravings have been added, so that 
the book stands to-day foremost in beauty among botanies for children 
and for school-room use. The unique position that FAIRYLAND OF 
FLOWERS holds among books upon the subject is’ evidently appreciated 
by teachers, judging from the steadily increasing sales. It is not a 
botany in the old sense, neither is it a ‘reference book’ for minute facts. 
It is a book of hundreds of illustrations, of flower legends, and flower 
poems, together with a reliable flora for young people to begin work 
upon. One teacher writes us: ‘I keep on my desk several botanies for 
scientific and exact reference; but for inspiration and to arouse enthu- 
siasm in my pupils and love for the work, I use always the FAIRYLAND 
OF FLOWERS.’” 


New Edition. FHlus. Price, $1.00. Cloth, $1.25. 


KH Wear Among the Crees 


By WILSON FLAGG. 


That eminent teacher of Natural History, Professor Charles B. Scott, 
of Oswego Normal School, writes: 

“Flagg’s A Year Among the Trees is exceedingly suggestive and 
helpful. It is laden with the spirit of nature study, the spirit which 
makes us love the. trees and all nature. After reading the book, a 
teacher must catch something of the spirit in which the trees and all 
nature must be approached and is much better fitted to study the trees 
with her pupils. It is a book full of inspiration to me.” 


Tilus. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Ki Wear With the Birds 


Siik cloth. Price, $1.00. 


WILSON FLAGG is also the author of this illustrated work, and he has 
treated his subject in a form that is readable to both naturalist and simple 
bird lover. Birds of winter, birds of the night, birds of the moor, sea 
and shore, birds of the pasture and forest, and farm and barnyard, are all 
treated of, and hundreds of species receive a detailed review. 


Birds of Land and Water 


By M. and E. Kirsy. 
Authors of “ Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard,” etc. 


Fully Illus. Small gto. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Interesting talks on the birds of all countries, describing their habits 
and haunts, with such other necessary information as every boy and girl 
is interested in. 


The Poetry of Flowerland 


Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


Poetry of Flowerland edited and selected by M. Alice Bryant, 
(224 pp.) contains about one hundred and fifty pieces of poetry relating 
to various flowers, with occasional bits of prose relating to the legends or 
uses of plants. This collection is interesting and will be prized by those 
who love flowers.— Wisconsin School Fournal, 












LL” EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


4 





378 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 














50 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON. 


809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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World's Greatest 
WMatural 
Sanitarium 


SALT LAKE CITY 


An ideal 

Summer Place. Salt 

Water Bathing 4,000 feet above 
Sea-Level—Great Salt Lake. 
Mormon Temple, Tabernacle and 
Church Institutions. 

Hot and Warm Sulphur Spring's. 
The Salt Palace, ete. 

Many attractive side tours to the 
Mountain and Lake Resorts. 


Oy 


“THE RIO GRANDE WESTERN in connection with either the Denver 

Rio Grande or Colorado Midland is the only transcontinental line passing 
directly through Salt Lake City. Purchase your tickets to Salt Lake City via 
this scenic route through the Heart of the Rocky Mountains. Tourist rates 
July 1st to 9th inclusive and September Ist to 10th inclusive, will be: From 
Chicago, $40.00; from St. Louis, $36.00; and from Missouri River points, $30.00; 
final return limit October 31st. On June 18th to June 30th inclusive, and July 
10th to August 31st inclusive, round trip rate from Chicago will be $44.50; from 
St. Louis, $39.50; and from Missouri River Points, $32.00. Thése tickets limited 
to 30 days from date of sale, except tickets sold on June 18th, 25th, July 16th, 
23d, 30th, August 6th, 13th, 20th and 27th, will carry a final return limit of 
October 31st. Proportionate rates from all other points. These dates and rates 
subject to change if found advisable. Send 4 cents for copy of “Salt Lake City 
—the City of the Saints” and “Alpine Tours ” to 


GEO. W. HEINTZ, General Passenger Agent, 
SALT LAKE CITY 
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The Thought Reader, Book I. 


By MAuD SUMMERS, Principal of the Goethe School, Chicago, Ill. Illustrated. For introduction, 30c. 

“The Thought Reader” recognizes the thought as the reality, and the sentence as its outward ex- 
pression. The stories are based upon the thoughts and emotions which are intimately related to the child’s 
experience. The ‘‘ Suggestions to Teachers’ explain the method. 

Sruart H. Rowe, Supervising Principal of. Lovell District, New Haven, Conn.:—The Thought Reader is 
exactly what I have been urging some of my teachers to get out for the last year. I consider it a very valuable book 
— just what is needed to bring verbs before the minds of the children. It will be helpful to those who are slow in 


getting the sense of what they read, We have done something on the blackboard along the same lines, and I am 
glad to see it so successfully presented in a text-book. 


Wieowam Stories 


By MAry C. Jupp, Teacher in the Lincoln School, Minneapolis, Minn. For introduction, 75 cts. 

The author of this book has done a service to our American school children in bringing together in 
so attractive a form so much material that has been hitherto practically inaccessible to our boys and girls. 
The book is planned for a supplementary reader for the third or fourth grades in the grammar schools. 
Part I. gives sketches of the various Indian tribes, their appearance, manner of living, customs, etc. 
Part II. tells of their traditions and myths. Part III. is devoted to the Indian of to-day, his condition and 
his present beliefs. The book has an added interest in being illustrated by — de Cora ( Hinook- 
mahiwi-kilinaka), a Winnebago Indian and a student of Howard Pyle. 


Medial Writing Books 


By H. W. SHAYLOR and G. H. SHATTUCK. Books | to 8, for introduction, 60 cents per dozen. 
In the medial system the slant is: sufficient for attaining the highest speed, while it does not depart 
from the vertical to such an extent as to interfere with legibility. 


Detailed information will be furnished by the publishers on application. 








GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS LONDON 

















BRADLEY’S WATER COLORS 


We Make Water Colors in Great Variety. Here is a Condensed Price List 


Box No. Box No. 
Al A large decorated box containing eight pans of semi- | 8 Same as above. Red, two Yellows and Blue, two 
moist colors, six Standards, cool Gray and warm Gray, brushes, per box : > ° . ° , ;: .20 
one brush . ‘ - ; F . ; . - 9.25 <s . ‘ 8 ie 
9 Nine tubes moist colors in paper box. Six Standards, 
1 A decorated box containing eight pans of semi-moist two Grays and Black, per set. . . , + - 
colors, six Standards and two Grays, one brush, per 10 Photograph Colors. A box of eight colors, the six 
Standards with a Chinese White and a Brown, with 


box . ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ , . © «35 | 


-_ pk a one brush. These colors are expressly prepared for 
2 A large enameled box containing ten pans semi-moist, cdlocios: Uhabulitinn A tenn veka. thee. obc z 
six Standards, Black, White, two Grays, one brush, &P indeed P Vinee Sore : “25 


per box . ° ° ° ° : : . . «50 | Bradley’s School Colors, moist in Tubes. The most econom- 
ical form for school use. These colors are so pre- 
pared that they remain moist out of the tube. The 
set comprises the following colors: 


- asi , ‘ Carmine, Crimson Lake, Vermilion, Gamboge, Chinese Yel- 
4 Enameled box containing four pans semi-moist, Red, Yel- low, Hooker’s Green, No 1, Hooker's Green, No. II, Ultra- 


low, Blue and Gray, one brush, per box . 2 .20 marine, Prussian Blue, Sepia, Warm Sepia, Burnt 'Sienna, 
Payne’s Gra Wiem Co Black, Chinese White and the six Stand- 
5 Same as above, Red, two Yellows and Blue, per box d 20 ards, with Cam 1 and Neutral baa Black and White. 


3 Same box as above, containing five pans semi-moist, Red, 
two Yellows, Blue and Gray; one brush, per box : 30 


Per tube . Io 
6 A decorated box containing eight dry cakes, six Stand- Little Artist’s C enalats Outfit, comprising a Mixing Palette 
ards and two Grays, one brush, per box 4 . P 25 with its seven compartments filled with semi-moist 
colors and a brush, the whole enclosed in a strong 


A decorated box containing four large cakes of dry colors, 
Red, Yellow, Blue and Gray, one brush, per box . -20 





cardboard case, each F ° . ‘ - ‘ 15 
Postage, 3 cents. 


Send for Complete Circular of Color Material 


Address Via ry , 
Dept. B. MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
NEW YORK: PHILADELPHIA : ATLANTA: SAN FRANCISCO: 
11 East 16th Street. 1333 Arch Street. 


515 Grand Building. 122 McAllister Street. 
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